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United States Trade With 


EVELYN M. PARRISH 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Shinde STATES merchandise ex- 
ports to the Latin American Republics 
were valued at $3,744,000,000 in 1951, an 
amount exceeded only in 1947, and our 
imports from them reached a record 
value of $3,346,700,000. The export sur- 
plus of $397,300,000 was considerably 
smaller than in most of the early post- 
war years, but contrasted sharply with 
the import balance of 1950 when there 
had been a temporary return to the im- 
port excess which had prevailed during 
the war years. 

Exports to the area, after declining in 
1948 and 1949, resumed an upward trend 
during 1950 which continued throughout 
1951. For the year as a whole, exports 
were 38 percent higher than in 1950 and 
only 3 percent below the 1947 total. De- 
velopmental goods, such as machinery, 
automobiles, and chemical products, ac- 
counted for most of the increase. Partly 
owing to the improvement in interna- 
tional financial positions achieved in 
1950 and partly in anticipation of ex- 
pected shortages arising from the United 
States defense program, the countries of 
this area made unusually heavy pur- 
chases of United States goods for indus- 
trial expansion and inventory building. 
As dollar reserves fell toward the end of 
1951, some Republics found it necessary 
to strengthen many of the restrictions on 
imports from the United States which 
had been relaxed in 1950. These meas- 
ures and the after effects of heavy buy- 
ing during 1951 may tend to slacken the 
volume of exports in 1952. 








NoTe: The figures quoted in this report 
for the 20 Latin American Republics, as a 
group, include “special-category” exports; 
but data by country exclude for all periods 
the commodities so classed as of 1951. The 
Bureau of the Census in the interest of 
national security stopped reporting exports 
of certain commodities separately and began 
grouping them into “special-category” classes 
beginning in May 1949. These classes were 
extended to cover a somewhat larger number 
of commodities in July 1949 and were further 
modified in July 1950 and January 1951. 
The “special-category” classes include cer- 
tain communications equipment and elec- 
trical instruments, aircraft, firearms, ammu- 
nition, ordnance equipment, and other 
military equipment, and also heavy-duty 
tires, high-grade aviation motor fuel, avia- 
tion and automotive lubricants, and radio 
transmitting tubes. 

Sources: The United States statistics 
quoted were derived from basic data tabu- 
lated by the Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce; the Latin 
American statistics from compilations of 
data of the individual countries prepared by 
the American Republics Division of the De- 
partment’s Office of International Trade. 
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TABLE 1.—U. S. Merchandise Trade With 
Latin American Republics 





[Value in millions of dollars] 

| Excess of 

Yearly average, year, | Baperts, General | ®XPorts 

or quarter including imports | (+) or 

reexports “ | Imports 

(—) 
1936-40 . 537.1 552.8 —15.7 
1941-45 949.8 1,310.4 —360. 6 
1946-50 2, 912.8 2, 302.9 +609. 9 
1946 2, 099. 8 1, 784.4 +315. 4 
1947 3, 857.8 2, 167.6 | +1, 690. 2 
1948 3, 165.6 2,351.9 +813.7 
1949 2, 721.1 2, 301.0 +420. 1 
1950 2,719.9 2, 909. 8 —189.9 
1951 3, 744.0 3, 346.7 +397. 3 
1950: 
First quarter 600.9 682.8 —81.9 
Second quarter 636. 0 600. 9 +35. 1 
Third quarter 691.5 864.5 —173.0 
Fourth quarter____- 791.4 761.7 +29. 7 
1951: 

First quarter 856. 2 1,025. 1 —168.9 
Second quarter 950. 7 846.0 +104. 7 
Third quarter 966. 0 700. 9 +265. 1 
Fourth quarter 971.1 | 774.7 +196. 4 








Imports from the American Republics, 
which in 1950 were about one-fourth 
higher than in either of the two preced- 
ing years, advanced 15 percent further 
in 1951. Rising prices of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, following the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, accounted for most 
of theincrease. United States purchases 
reached an unusually high point of 
$1,025,100,000 in the first quarter of 1951, 
but then fell off sharply to a low of 


| Latin American Republics, 1951 


$700,900,000 in the third quarter. The 
slackening of domestic demand which 
underlay this decline reflected resistance 
of United States buyers to high import 
prices, as well as the general tendency 
toward reduction of business inventories 
built up in late 1950 and early 1951. 
Imports from Latin America recovered 
somewhat from the third quarter low as 
coffee purchases showed a seasonal in- 
crease in the fourth quarter and further 
increases in the opening months of 1952. 


Changes in Price and Volume ' 


From a 4-year low in 1950, the unit 
value or price index of exports to Latin 
America increased about 15 percent to a 
point slightly above the previous high 
in 1948. The import price index for 
the year as a whole was about 23 percent 
higher than in 1950, the former peak 
year. The Latin American countries 
continued to have the benefit of an ex- 
tremely high price level for their prod- 


*Unit-value indexes for exports are esti- 
mated from unit-value indexes of total 
United States exports. Allowance is made 
for heavier weights of finished manufactures 
in exports to Latin America than in total 
United States exports. Import unit-value 
indexes for 1946-50 are based on data for 
about 23 commodities representing in most 
years from 80 to 90 percent of total imports 
from southern North America and from 
South America. The index for 1951 is esti- 
mated. Quantity indexes are based on values 
deflated by these unit-value indexes. 
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ucts, as they have had ever since the 
end of World War II. Even in the sec- 
ond half of 1951, after United States ex- 
port prices tended to level off and import 
prices to drop slightly, the “terms of 
trade” remained more favorable to Latin 
America than in any postwar period 
except the first half of 1951. Compari- 
sons of the changes in the prices of ex- 


TasBLeE 2.—U. S. Unit Value Indexes and 
Terms of Trade With Latin America 


Unit value indexes 


ari we net eres of 
Period we | oe trade } 
imports | exports | 
1936-38 _ . 100 100 | 100 
a 171 157 109 
1947_._. 229 187 122 
1948. _ .. 258 197 131 
1949. ... , ‘ 255 185 138 
1950. _ _. : 309 177 175 
1951 pe adige 380 201 189 
1951: 
First quarter __-. 370 196 189 
Second quarter 397 204 195 
Third quarter 385 203 190 
Fourth quarter. 368 201 183 


! Indexes of terms of trade derived by dividing unit 
value indexes of United States imports from Latin 
America by unit value indexes of United States exports 
to that area. A rise in the index indicates a change in 
favor of Latin America. 


4 


port and import commodities since 1946 
are shown in chart 2. 

The volume of exports increased 
throughout 1951 and was about one-fifth 
more than in 1950 although one-tenth 
less than in 1947, the only higher year. 
By comparison with 1950, there were 
marked quantity increases in many types 
of industrial, electrical, and agricultural 
machinery, in tractors, motortrucks, 
passenger cars, chemicals, iron and steel 
mill products, and wheat. There were 
moderate quantity decreases in cotton 
cloth and rice, and a large decrease in 
merchant vessels. 

The volume of imports reached an 
extremely high level in the first quarter 
of 1951 and then dropped sharply in the 
following quarters. For the year, the 
import volume was about 5 percent less 
than in 1950 and was also smaller than 
in other recent years. In quantity, wool 
imports were only about half as large as 
in 1950, lead, cocoa, and molasses imports 
also declined substantially and those of 
sugar, bananas, petroleum, tin, and hen- 
equen showed small decreases. Coffee 
and sodium nitrate increased moderately 
and meat products alone showed a sub- 
stantial rise in quantity. 


Balance of Trade 


From an excess of imports over exports 
on the United States merchandise ac- 
count with the American Republics of 
$168,900,000 in the first quarter of 1951, 
there was a shift to export balances in 
the following quarters resulting in a net 
export surplus of $397,300,000 for the 
year. In trade with more than half of 
the Republics there were either increases 
in. the .export balances or decreases in 
import balances as compared with 1950. 
The increase in the export surplus in the 
trade with Mexico and the decrease in 
the import surplus in trade with Brazil 
accounted for about three-fifths of the 
change from 1950. 

The surplus of United States mer- 
chandise exports (+) or imports (—) 
in trade with selected countries was as 
follows: 

Millions of dollars 


Total, including “‘special- 1949 1950 1951 


category” exports_- +420.1 —189.9 +397.3 
Total, excluding ‘“‘special- 

category”’ exports ! +328.6 —283.1 +261.9 
Brazil ail ‘ —187.3 —372.2 —210.7 
Colombia ‘ —74.0 —84.1 —135.9 
Uruguay ---. —2.7 -—66.7 —51.6 
Chile_- ; —14.1 -—89.5 —37.3 
Argentina. .. +26. 1 —64.1 +13.8 
Panama, Republic of? +103.6 +101.3  +34.7 
Peru J : +41.6 +72.2 +54.0 
Cuba_- . “ —13.0 +49.8 +121.8 
Venezuela _-- 224.0 +68.7 +131.9 
Mexico . . +210.2 +196.6 +385.6 
All other___- +32.2 —45.1 —44.4 


1 “Special-category’’ exports are excluded from this 
total and from country data. See note on p. 3. 

2 Merchant vessels transferred to Panamanian registry 
are included as exports in United States statistics. 
These mairvly account for the large export balances in 
1949 and 1950. 


The large shift in the merchandise 
trade balance of the United States with 
the Latin American Republics from 1950 
to 1951 was not offset by shifts in other 
current account balance-of-payments 
transactions. The latter, consisting of 
investment income and service items, to- 
gether with unilateral transfers and cer- 
tain commodity transactions not re- 
corded in the export and import statis- 


tics, gave rise to net United States re. 
ceipts of approximately $500,000,000 last 
year, virtually the same as in 1950. 

The combined short- and long-term 
capital flow from this country to Latin 
America was somewhat larger in 195] 
than in 1950, and net dollar earnings of 
the American Republics in trade with 
other areas of the world were also sub- 
stantially greater. The major portion of 
last year’s shift in the merchandise trade 
balance, however, had to be met by a 
drain upon Latin American holdings of 
gold and dollar assets.’ 

These adverse changes in financial re- 
serves were particularly marked in the 
second half of the year, when four coun- 
tries—Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and 
Chile—found it necessary to adopt or 
strengthen measures to limit purchases 
of less essential United States goods. Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay felt the effect of the 
decline in wool sales to the United States, 
especially after mid-year. Brazil’s ac- 
tion was influenced by the decrease in 
the excess of sales which that country 
needs to meet transportation charges 
and investment income payments. In 
addition, Brazil and also Chile had ex- 
traordinary need for wheat and in- 
creased requirements for petroleum and 
other necessities from the dollar area. 
*See “The Balance of International Pay- 
ments, Fourth Quarter, 1951’ in the March 
1952 Survey of Current Business. 
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Other leading markets maintained 
their large purchases without undue 
strain on their reserves. In the case of 
Mexico, net receipts from tourist ex- 
penditures, silver sales, and earnings of 
migratory workers in the United States 
were important offsets to payments for 
their net merchandise purchases from 
this country. In Venezuela, dollar earn- 
ings from oil sales to countries other 
than the United States permitted ready 
financing of their net purchases here. 
For Cuba the sale of sugar to other coun- 
tries for dollars was a major factor in 
financing the large net purchases from 
the United States. 


Latin America in United States 
Trade 


The Latin American Republics were 
second only to Western Europe as a mar- 
ket for our exports, taking 25 percent 
of the total in 1951 as compared with 26 
percent in 1950. The decline in this pro- 
portion reflected smaller increases in ex- 
ports of such leading United States com- 
modities as grains, textile manufactures, 
and petroleum to Latin America than in 
those to Western Europe and the Far 
East. However, Latin America’s share 
in many other leading United States ex- 
ports was somewhat higher in 1951. 

Percentages of United States leading 
exports destined to the Latin American 
Republics were as follows in 1950 and 
1951: 


1950 1951 


Machinery 32 36 
Grains and preparations 19 14 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories 47 50 
Cotton, unmanufactured : 2 3 
Chemicals and related products 37 41 
Textile manufactures - 40 28 


Petroleum and products 21 18 
Iron and steel-mill products ‘ 30 35 


The Republics continued to supply a 
larger part of United States imports than 
any other trade area. However, since the 
increase in imports from them was 
smaller than the increase from the East- 
ern Hemisphere areas, they furnished a 
smaller proportion than in other recent 
years, 31 percent as compared with 35 
and 33 percent in 1949 and 1950, respec- 
tively. The Republics supplied the fol- 
lowing percentages of United States im- 
ports of foodstuffs and other leading 
commodities in 1950 and 1951: 

1950 1951 


Foodstuffs --- 63 63 
Coffee _. 96 95 
Cane sugar 87 81 
Meat products 39 41 
Cocoa 50 38 
Bananas 98 99 

Crude petroleum &3 81 

Copper 61 69 

Wool, unmanufactured 44 31 

Sisal and henequen._ 85 70 

Vegetable oils and oilseeds_- 27 34 


United States in Latin 
American Trade 


Since World War II, the United States’ 
share in Latin American imports has 
been far larger than that of any other 
area. However, from a high ratio of 64 
percent in 1947, the proportion dropped 
to about half of total Latin American 
imports in 1949 and 1950, whereas the 
shares of the United Kingdom and con- 
tinental Europe, especially Belgium, 
France, and Germany, increased as did 
those of other areas. The percentage 
distribution by geographie areas of Latin 
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TABLE 3 





Leading Exports to the Latin American Republics 





Quantity Value in millions of dollars 
j | 
1951 | 1951 
Commodity ar Bee aes 
1949 | 1950 July-De- | 1949 | 1950 | July-De- 
An- | cember | An- | cember 
nual |atannual | nual | at annual 
rate | | rate 
OP ASS ee ee, Be a 7 4 | 
Total exports ! 2, 705. 2) 2, 694. 1/3, 720. 6} 3, 852. 2 
Machinery 2 3 687.9} 642.9! 910.2 937.0 
Industrial 4. 403.9| 336.8) 479.2 513.1 
Construction equipment 67.2) 63.5) 85.9 91.3 
Mining, well, and pumping equipment 69.7; 54.9} 87.3 92.5 
Engines, turbines, and parts- 65. 9} 57.8 76.3 87.7 
Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery_________. 50.3 38.9) 58.2 57.8 
Electrical 5__- ‘ ; 174.7| 165.8] 235.2 235. 5 
Tractors 6. ___ : 51.8] 64.3) 96.7 90.3 
Agricultural. ____- | | 25.8! 35.1| 49.4 52.9 
Automobiles, parts, acce ssories, and service equip- / 3 | | as 
ment 7 ce & Yea 268.9) 338.5) 593. 3) 600. 5 
Motor trucks, busses, and chassis 7__ _thousands 58} 86| 137 144; 105.2) 147.5) 248.7) 264.9 
Passenger cars and chassis é =’ 53 6i| 115 99| 83. 4) 94. 7| 183. 8} 163. 5 
Chemicals and related products 5 : | ah __| 215.2] 264.6] 398. 9} 414.3 
Medicinal and — al seuabaninnnceats ia } ; 87.3) 105.6) 141.7) 145.1 
Chemical specialties 5 ES | 44. i 69.6) 109. 1) 118.3 
Industrial chemicals ¢ ; Ea eee | } ; | 32.4; 31.7) 70.7) 74.2 
Vegetable food products. ’ ee | (aaa | 199.2} 231.6] 287. 2| 342.7 
Grains and preparations Ra RR BE Se oo. | 143.2) 161 8! 209. 7| 250. 5 
heat__ , thous. bu__|13, 265/27, 235 36, 960 48,153} 30.4) 50.9) 80.0) 104.9 
m..on,, Milled rice mil. Ib._| 616, 704) 598) 748) 51.2} 60.5) 56.5) 68.3 
Textile manufactures * AMS SPREE Bee...» Brad oe ae 187.3} 205.0) 229. 5| 2100 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric__.mil. sq. yd__| 183} 194) 189 188| 53.7| 57.9] 65.3} 60. 6 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures ee baa Soo ime § gee, Sie, &, 66.0 
Iron and steel-mill products ® thous. short tons__| 1,378) 839) 1, 109 1,096; 229. 9| 139.2} 208. 4) 211.9 
Fats, milk, meats, and other edible animal products wy, _.| 104.9} 100.8) 126. 7| 127.1 
Petroleum and products 5 : ak ERE ES) Acie | 76.2} 80.7| 107.8| 114.5 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures.__._...___.____.|_..____|______|____ | 80.3] 67.1] 82.6] 78.0 
Paper ant sented PrOgeCw..... 5. ee 34.9] 39.3) 65.4! 75.4 
Other. __. | 623.5} 584.4] 710. 6 740.8 





1 Exports of United States baile. 
cludes “‘special-category”’’ items which are excluded from 
commodity data as noted. See note on p. 3. 

° Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, 
office appliances, printing machinery, agricultural ma- 
chinery and tractors. 

3 Excludes “special-category”’ items as noted in foot- 
notes 4 to 6. 


‘ Excludes ‘‘special-category”’ items beginning July 1, 
1950. 


Total in- 


American imports in 1947 and 1950 as 
compared with 1938 was as follows: 


Percent 
1988 1947 1950 
United States 34 64 49 
Latin American Republics 9 12 11 
United Kingdom 12 5 9 
Continental Europe 36 13 21 
Other a 6 10 


Complete data are not yet available 
for 1951. Total estimated Latin Amer- 
ican imports appear, however, to have 
expanded from 1950 in roughly the same 
proportion as their imports from the 
United States, and this country has thus 
continued to supply about half the total 
imports of the area. Available figures 
on United States share in the imports of 
each of the five largest trading countries 
in the area are listed below, along with 
comparable 1950 figures. 


Percent 
Jan.-Sept. Jan.- -Sept. 
1950 1951 

Brazil 33 41 
Argentina ; 16 22 
Mexico : 85 8 
Venezuela i 69 67 
Cuba 180 177 


| Based on January- taitalier data. 


The United States share in Latin 
American exports had increased in re- 
cent years, and in 1950 amounted to 
about 47 percent of the total. The per- 
centage distribution of Latin American 
exports by main geographic areas has 
been as follows: 





; Percent _ 

1938 1947 1950 

United States 32 39 47 
Latin American Republics ; 6 11 . 
United Kingdom. _____- ica ee 15 10 
Continental Sapte Be 23 20 
Gung: 6.2 eee. : : ee 12 15 





5 Excludes “‘special-category”’ items. 
6 Excludes tracklaying tractors, 95 and over drawbar 
horsepower. 


‘ Excludes military type motor trucks beginning July 
1949 


8 Includes semimanufactured textiles and a small 
amount of raw wool and unmanufactured hair. 
® Excludes scrap. 


From 1950 to 1951, total estimated 
Latin American exports increased more 
than exports to the United States, so 
that the United States share dropped ap- 
preciably. Complete data for 1951 are 
not yet available, but United States 
shares in exports of four of the leading 
traders were as follows: 





Percent 
Jan.—Sept. Jan.—Sept. 
1950 1951 
Brazil 55 49 
Argentina $ 20 19 
Mexico_- a as 86 74 
Cuba 161 153 


1 Based on January ~October data. 


Trade by Commodity 
Exports 


Exports of nearly all the leading com- 
modities in the Latin American trade 
increased in quantity and value from the 
comparatively low 1949 and 1950 levels. 
Some exports, namely, tractors, agricul- 
tural implements, passenger cars, and 
chemicals reached volume and value 
levels noticeably above those in 1947. 

In 1951, machinery represented, as 
usual, one-fourth of our exports to the 
area, automobiles 16 percent, and chem- 
icals 11 percent. Foodstuffs, textile 
manufactures, iron and steel products, 
petroleum products, and paper com- 
prised most of the remaining half of the 
trade. Exports of merchant vessels, 
mainly to Panama, had been an impor- 
tant component of the trade in other re- 
cent years, but in 1951 were extremely 
small, having declined 83 percent to 
$13, 400,000. 

(Continued on p. 26) 











U. S. Capital Invited 
For Indian Brick Plant 


An Indian firm, Cherian & Co. Ltd., man- 
aging agents of the Malabar Bricks Ltd., a 
recently organized public limited -concern, 
seeks United States capital and assistance in 
obtaining the required machinery to manu- 
facture sand lime bricks. The firm intends 
to employ the silos process in manufacturing 
the bricks, and the machinery to be pur- 
chased is for this purpose. 

Further information concerning this pro- 
posal, including a copy of the test report and 
draft prospectus, may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Cherian & Co. Ltd., Chingavanam, 
Kottayam, Travancore-Cochin State, South 
India. 


Possible Investment 
Opportunity in Canada 


The Commercial Enterprises Ltd., acting 
on behalf of a client, offers for sale a large 
dry-cleaning and dyeing company located in 
Montreal. The company operates approxi- 
mately 20 stores and, reportedly, does a major 
business in dry cleaning, with allied lines, 
such as storage of garments and tailoring. 
Also, the firm operates a pick-up service over 
a city-wide area, which contributes to the 
business result. It is reported that the early 
sales are close to $900,000 with a net profit 
of over $46,000, and prospects for the present 
year are expected to exceed this amount. 

The owner, who has other business inter- 
ests besides this company, plans to retire. 
He holds 50,000 shares of the total 80,750 
shares, which are quoted at approximately 
$5 each, thereby making a total of $250,000. 
In addition, $185,000 in company bonds, and 
a Director’s credit of $32,000 will be turned 
over to the purchaser, for a total sum of 
$410,000. The amount of cash required to 
handle this transaction is $150,000. 

Inquiries are invited by J. H. Smith, pres- 
ident, Commercial Enterprises Ltd., 1405 
Bishop Street, Montreal, Canada. 


French Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


A French firm, Etablissements Leon Morin, 
wishes to interest an American firm in in- 
vesting 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 French francs 
to permit expansion of its activities. The 
company manufactures silk goods for export 
to North Africa (Algeria, Tunisia, and Mo- 
rocco) and the West Africa coastal regions. 
In 1939 these markets were expanded to in- 
clude exports to the Netherlands Indies and 
the Americas through wholesale agents in 
London and Paris. These trade relations, in- 
terrupted by the war, have not been resumed 
owing to insufficient working capital. Re- 
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francs. 


portedly, the investment of capital would 
enable the firm to resume a profitable export 
trade with its former clientele, as well as 
permit the acceptance of additional orders 


from regular customers, which it is at pres- 
ent unable to handle. 


The firm states that the present value of 
the business is estimated at 6,000,000 French 
This estimate is based on present 
inventories, office and warehouse furnishings, 


ool 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


fixtures, equipment, and completed designs 
ready for weaving. 

Gross sales annually for the past few years 
are reported at 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 francs, 
and the firm believe that, given sufficient 
capital, sales could easily be doubled. 

The firm states that it is in a position, if 
desired by an American company, to execute 
special orders to specifications for export to 
the United States. 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Aircraft Parts: 37. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 68, 80. 
Artists’ Supplies: 2. 
Bookbinding and Printing: 19. 
Building Materials and Methods: 8, 28, 
75, 121. 
Cattle Breeding: 114. 
Chemical Products: 25, 33, 58, 113. 
Clothing and Accessories: 5, 34, 85, 117, 
118. 
Containers: 11, 57, 65. 
Cutlery: 81. 
Detergents and Soaps: 58. 
Electrical Equipment: 9, 29, 35, 38, 69, 91. 
Engineering Products: 62. 
Fats and Oils: 107, 114. 
Fertilizers and Insecticides: 78. 
Foodstuffs: 15, 23, 102, 110, 111. 
Furniture: 79, 115. 
Glass Products: 77, 90. 
Hardware: 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 91, 98, 101. 
Heating and Ventilating Equipment: 10, 
22, 43. 
Horsehair: 108. 
Household Appliances: 8, 20. 
Jewelry: 42, 94. 
Leather (Imitation): 96. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 62. 
Lumber: 100, 115, 116. 
Machinery and Accessories: 
Industrial—1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 24, 26, 30, 31, 
32, 37, 38, 40, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51 52, 53, 
59, 86, 87, 106, 119, 120. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Metal and Steel Products: 8, 18, 39, 41, 46, 
49, 53, 55, 56, 64, 72, 83, 92, 93, 112. 

Minerals: 99. 

Motors (Diesel and gas): 76. 

Musical Supplies: 88. 

Notions: 13, 21, 94. 

Office Supplies and Machines: 16, 119. 

Ornaments (Christmas Tree): 91. 

Orthopedic Appliances: 37. 

Paints: 6. 

Paper Products: 104. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 14, 23, 1:4. 

Poultry Supplies: 25. 

Prefabricated Houses: 12. 

Processes: 7, 8, 116. 

Radio Equipment: 109. 

Rubber Goods: 114a. 

Sawdust Products: 17. 

Scientific Instruments: 37, 84, 97. 

Telephone Equipment: 37. 

Textiles: 63, 67, 105. 

Tools: 31, 45, 82, 89, 95. 

Toys: 91. 

Vermiculite Products: 48. 

Vessels: 46. 

Waz Products: 25. 

Woodworking Industry: 115. 

Wool and Mohair: 103. 

Yarns: 66. 
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Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Etablissements Leon Morin, 21 rue 
d’ Alsace-Lorraine, Lyon, France. 


Crude Oil Offered For Sale 


By Iraq Government 


The Iraq Government offers to sell all or 
part of the following quantities of Iraqi 
crude oil produced from the Kirkuk, Ain 
Zalah, and Zubair fields, during 1953. 


[In tens] 


Kirkuk oil Ain Zalah Zubair crude 
available at crude available available at 


Quarters, _Tiipoliand at Tripoliand Fao Persian 


1953 Banias (Syria) Banias (Syria) Gulf 
First _.-_- 618, 750 37, 500 87, 500 
Second 656, 250 37, 500 87, 500 
Third. - -- 675, 000 43, 750 87, 500 
Fourth --- 700, 000 43, 750 87, 500 


The terms and conditions of sale and 
qualities of crude oils may be obtained from 
the Embassy of Iraq, 2101 Leroy Place NW.., 
Washington, D. C., or from the Ministry of 
Economics, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Purchase offers will be accepted until May 
31, 1952, and should include prices offered 
per ton of crude f. o. b. seaboard terminal, 
and quantities of oil to be purchased. Buyers 
are requested to indicate currency in which 
payment will be made as preference will be 
given to those offering payment in scarce 
currencies. Purchasers are required to de- 
posit a bank guaranty valid until July 31, 
1952, in the amount of 1 percent of the value 
of the crude oil to be purchased. 

Bidders will be notified before July 15, 
1952, whether their offers are accepted. The 
successful bidders must then make neces- 
sary arrangements, before July 31, 1952, for 
the establishment of a confirmed irrevocable 
letter of credit with a bank acceptable to the 
Iraq Government, such credit to be in the 
amount of the value of the crude oil te be 
purchased. The Iraq Government will con- 
sider offers for purchasing Iraqi crude oil 
for periods extending over 1 year. 


Export Opportunities in 
Persian Gulf Area 


A reported building boom in the east-coast 
area of Saudi Arabia suggests opportunities 
for the sale of construction equipment and 
supplies, such as tractors, electrical appli- 
ances of all kinds, masonry and concrete- 
block manufacturing equipment, carpentry 
tools, nails, tar paper, and canvas. 

It is understood that, whereas housing- 
construction projects were formerly under- 
taken principally by ARAMCO, the oil com- 
pany is now encouraging local contractors to 
perform such work; and because of the heavy 
demand for materials, suppliers in Bahrein, a 
major trading center, generally find their 
stocks considerably depleted. 

A list of Business Firms in the Arabian 
Peninsula is available, subject to a charge of 
$1, from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 


New Requirements for 
Pakistan Railways 


The Government of Pakistan is inviting 
bids for the supply of equipment for the 
North Western Railway and the East Bengal 
Railway, as specified: 

1. North Western Railway—55-broad-gage 
(5’ 6’’) dismantled four-wheeled coach un- 
derframes 27’ 6’’. Bidding period closes May 
26, 1952. 

2. East Bengal Railway—5 M. G. (3’ 33%’’) 
YB oil-burning steam locomotive engines; 3 
M. G. (3’' %’’) YD oil-burning steam loco- 
gore boilers. Bidding period closes June 

, 1952. 

A copy of the bidding conditions and speci- 
fications is obtainable, on a loan basis from 


May 5, 1952 


the Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Requests for this material should 
specify the item of interest. 

Bids should be addressed to the Director- 
General (Railways), Railway Division, Min- 
istry of Communications, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Ceylon Government 
Announces New Procurements 


Bids are invited by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment for the supply and delivery of the 
following equipment. 

1. Mild steel plates and galvanized steel 
plates and sheets according to British Stand- 
ard Specifications. Bids will be accepted 
until June 3, 1952, and should be addressed 
to the Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon. 

2. Equipment for providing a radiotele- 
phone service between fixed and mobile sta- 
tions. Transmitting equipment for the 
Meteorological Service. Steel masts to be 
used for the erection of transmitting and 
receiving aerials for the Meteorological 
Service. Bids will be accepted until May 
26, 1952, and should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of Posts 
and Telecommunications, Secretariat, Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. 

A copy of the specifications on the above- 
numbered items may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Copies are also 
available from the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. France—Pierre Jaime (inventor, mas- 
ter weaver), 28 Rue Marchande, Vienne 
(Isére), desires to license for development 
and production in the United States a ma- 
chine for weaving ribbon fabric horizontally 
on a throstle frame, which method is main- 
tained to embody a new process. 

World Trade Directory Report not applic- 
able. 

2. France—Philippe Lazare (manufacturer 
of double palette paint boxes), 46 Chemin 
des Olives, La Rose, Marseille (Bouches du 
Rhone), is interested in licensing American 
firms to manufacture in the United States 
double palette paint bozes, designed with 
the thumb hole placed outside the palette. 

World Trade Directory Report not applic- 
able. 

3. France—Maxicolor (manufacturer of 
automatic fireboxes), 5 Rue Michel Carré, 
Bezons (Seine et Oise), desires to license an 
American firm to use the exclusive manufac- 
turing and distributing rights in North and 
South America for a patented automatic 
firebox. This automatic firebox features a 
system of conveyor screws which is said to 
have the following advantages: (1) Contin- 
uous and very large variation of feeding 
without the interposition of a delicate speed 
gear between the archimede screw and the 
power unit; (2) double archimede screw 
system, which permits the use of all types 
of coal without regard to calibration or qual- 
ity, and removes the danger of blocking; and 
(3) compactness, with every part rotating in 
reference to the whole, making it possible to 
locate the system in chambers not suffi- 
ciently spacious for conventional systems. 

4. France—Technique des Formulaires 
(manufacturer of hectographic carbons and 
multicopy machines), 24 Rue de Londres, 
Paris 9éme, wishes to license an American 
firm on a royalty basis for the development 
rights to a machine permitting the utiliza- 
tion of hectographic carbon line for line, at 
the same time allowing the print to have 
different spacing. The apparatus is adap- 
table to all typewriters and the feeding of 
the hectocarbon into the typewriter is con- 
tinuous. 


5. India—Syed Majid Baksh (inventor), 15 
Circus Road, Calcutta 17, offers for use by 
United States firms a patent covering a 
buoyant costume which consists of jacket 
and trousers made of rubber or waterproof 
cloth, so devised that the space between the 
inner lining and the outer layer can be in- 
flated.. The lower part of the trousers is 
fastened to a pair of boots, making the entire 
garment waterproof. 


6. Italy—Italvis (manufacturer of indus- 
trial paints), 12 Piazza Grandi, Milan, desires 
to license American firms to use its patents 
and techniques for manufacture and dis- 
tribution in the United States of special 
paints for waterproofing plaster and cement, 
and fireproofing industrial and other build- 
ings, as well as military installations. 


7. Italy—Dr. Ing. Oswald Peischer (manu- 
facturer of fire clay, exporter of industrial 
plants), 1 Via Vanvitelli, Milan, offers pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques, as well as 
assistance of its technical staff, to American 
firms interested in the following: (1) A 
special wnloading apparatus for ceramic or 
heat treating furnaces with vertical burning 
chambers where supports or refactory boxes 
are removed from the bottom of furnaces. 
The device is said to give kilns greater capac- 
ity, while the temperature can be regulated 
in accordance with exact curves and with pre- 
established gas atmospheres; and (2) trans- 
formation of rich gases, such as methane or 
coke oven gases, into poor gases for synthetic 
ammonia or hydrocarbons, the process being 
continuous and making use of a layer of 
burning reaction solids, such as coke. 


8. Netherlands—N. V. Centrale Industriele 
Controle en Research Onderneming CICERO 
(industrial research institute), 17 2e Loswal, 
Hilversum, is interested in licensing Ameri- 
can firms to use its patents for: (1) Tentor 
steel used in concrete construction and re- 
ported to have a considerably higher admis- 
sible tension than normal steel; (2) Cicero 
sealing lid and coupling, applicable for con- 
necting, as well as sealing purposes, to be 
used instead of screw threads, screw bolts, 
or similar devices; (3) oil cooking stove with 
space for four pans and a large oven, said to 
be completely odorless, very economical, does 
not become choked or collect dirt, and uses 
various types of oil; and (4) conversion of 
peat into fuel with same qualities as coal, by 
a special chemical and mechanical process 
whereby the water content of peat is con- 
siderably reduced, thus producing a peat 
charcoal with only 15 percent water and, un- 
like coal, containing no sulfur. 

9. Scotland—Altones Ltd. (manufacturer 
of household equipment, such as electrical 
fittings and hardware), Newhouse Industrial 
Estate, Motherwell, Lanarkshire, offers its ° 
patent to American firms interested in manu- 
facturing electrical fittings, including bed 
lights, wall lights, hall lanterns, and table 
lamps. 

10. Scotland—Leith, Cardle & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of heating and ventilating 
equipment), 9-15 Murray Street, Paisley, is 
interested in licensing competent American 
firms, against royalty payments, to use its 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture in the United States of heating 
and ventilating equipment. 

11. Scotland—Universal Pulp Containers 
Ltd. (manufacturer of molded wood-pulp 
containers), Lillyburn Works, Milton of 
Campsie, Glasgow, wishes to license an Amer- 
ican firm for the production in the United 
States of molded wood-pulp containers. 

12. Sweden—A/B Rune Swanstrom (im- 
porter and exporter), 28 Kungsgatan, Gote- 
borg, offers its processes and formulas to 
American firms interested in manufacturing 
in the United States prefabricated houses. 

13. Switzerland — Helene Burgi-Schenk 
(Mrs.) , Dufourstrasse 18, St. Gallen, offers for 
manufacture in the United States a hair 
comb designed with a metal clip pin said to 
prevent the comb from slipping; also offers 
to sell the patent rights for this invention. 
Photograph may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
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United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report not ap- 
plicable. 


(In Foreign Countries) 


14. Austria—Gerot-Pharmazeutika (man- 
ufacturer of pharmaceutical specialties and 
research and laboratory supplies), 6 Baldia- 
gasse, Vienna XVI, is interested in obtaining 
United States capital, patents, processes, and 
techniques for the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products and in developing new 
pharmaceutical preparations in cooperation 
with American firms. 

15. France—Chocolat Lacroix (manufac- 
turer of chocolate bars and chocolate coated 
candies), 1 Rue des Palmiers, Tourcoing 
(Nord), is interested in licensing arrange- 
ments with American firms whereby it could 
modernize its techniques and processes and 
increase production. Firm is also interested 
in obtaining American patents, processes, 
techniques, and machinery for the manufac- 
ture in France of food products other than 
chocolate. 

16. France—Technique des Formulaires 
{manufacturer of hectographic carbons and 
multicopy machines), 24 Rue de Londres, 
Paris 9 éme, wishes to obtain United States 
patents or techniques for the production of 
ordinary or hectograph carbons of a quality 
to permit substantial increase in the number 
of copies which can be reproduced, as com- 
pared with existing French standards. 

17. Italy—cC. L. I. E. T. (Commercio Leg- 
nami Italiani Esteri Torino), (manufacturer 
of lumber and waste lumber products), Via 
Modena 29, Turin, is interested in obtaining 
United States patents, processes, techniques, 
and equipment for the manufacture in Italy 
of wallboard and pressed board made from 
sawdust. 

18. Italy—Mollificio Giudici. (manufac- 
turer of all types of springs), 30 Via Popoli 
Uniti, Milan, wishes to obtain United States 
patents, processes, techniques, machinery, 
and equipment for the manufacture of new 
types of auto-vehicle springs, cushion springs 
paddings, or other items for which the Ital- 
ian firm's facilities are suitable. Firm states 
an entire department of its factory is de- 
voted to the production of leaf springs. 

19. Italy—Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche 
(printing, specializing in reproduction of 
works of art and de lux art editions), 1 Via 
S. Lazzaro, Bergamo, wishes to obtain 
American patents, processes, and techniques 
pertaining to the binding of books, pam- 
phlets, etc which do not require metallic or 
cotton thread sewing and which are based 
on resinous materials. Also, interested in 
obtaining up-to-date American patents and 
processes for typo-offset and photoengraving. 

20. Italy—Compagnia Italiana Westing- 
house Freni e Segnalo (manufacturer of 
special signalling apparatus and brakes for 
railway and motor cars), ‘20 Via Pier Carlo 
Boggio, Turin, wishes to obtain United States 
licenses for the manufacture in Italy of 
electrical household apparatus. Firm states 
it wishes first to import such apparatus in 
order to determine market, secondly, to im- 
port certain pieces and complete in Italy the 
manufacture of the apparatus, and finally, 
to completely manufacture the apparatus in 
its plant. 

21. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
Bara (manufacturer of shoulder pads), 
Amstel 21, Amsterdam, is interested in ob- 
taining, under a licensing arrangement, 
American patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture in the Netherlands of 
nylon shoulder pads and other specialties. 

22. Netherlands—Warmtetechnisch Bu- 
reau C. Kappers (manufacture of heating 
equipment; ventilators; dehydrators for 
wood, vegetables, fruit; and textiles; air- 
conditioning and steam installations; air 
pipelines), Industrieweg 8, Winterswijk, is 
interested in obtaining American patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture in the Netherlands of heating apparatus. 

23. Netherlands — Handelmaatschappij 
v/h H. Schulte-Nordholt N. V. (manufacturer 
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of licorice, peppermint, and cough medi- 
cines), 422 Leidseweg, Voorschoten (Z-H), 
is interested in the following: (1) Obtain- 
ing American patents and/or processes 
applying to products such as pharmaceuticals 
and food products; (2) offering installations 
and facilities to an American firm contem- 
plating industrial operations in Europe. 

24. Netherlands—Werf Conrad en Stork 
Hijsch N. V. (manufacturer of engineering 
shipbuilding equipment, such as cranes, 
transport equipment, dredgers, and drilling 
outfits), 80 Waarderweg, Haarlem, is inter- 
ested in obtaining United States patents, 
techniques, and know-how for the manu- 
facture in the Netherlands of draglines, ez- 
cavating equipment, and deep-drilling units. 

25. Norway—Biredskapsfabrikken Per G. 
Christensen (manufacturer of beeswax, 
grafting wax, poultry supplies, and wax ar- 
ticles), Mosseveien 144, Bekkelaget, Oslo, is 
interested in being licensed by an American 
firm to manufacture in Norway special wazes, 
waz products, poultry supplies, and suitable 
chemical products. 

26. Scotland—Alpha Sheet Metal Co. 
(manufacturer of concrete molds, ventila- 
tors, tanks, chutes, hoppers, dust collectors, 
and general sheet-metal fabrications), 24 
Tennant Street, Glasgow, C. 4, is interested 
in obtaining United States capital, patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture in Scotland of brackets, hoppers, ducts, 
lockers, storage tanks, and fabricated angle 
work. 

27. Scotland—Altones Ltd. (manufacturer 
of electrical fittings and hardware in alumi- 
num, anodized and dyed), Newhouse Indus- 
trial Estate, Motherwell, Lanarkshire, wishes 
to obtain United States patents, processes, 
and techniques for the manufacture and 
processing by anodizing, of any product made 
of aluminum or aluminum alloy. Firm 
states its facilities would permit undertaking 
practically any type of light engineering 
work or sub-assembly work. 

28. Scotland—Arnolite Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of decorative wallboards, plastic-coated 
aluminum, decorative plastic sheets, heat- 
and spirit-proof varnishes), Industrial Es- 
tate, Port-Glasgow, Renfrewshire, wishes to 
obtain United States capital, patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques for the manufacture 
of protective coating materials, wallboard, 
and panels used in the building and con- 
struction trades. 

29. Scotland—Astral Equipment Ltd. 
(manufacturer of absorption type domestic 
refrigerators), 150 Hope .Street, Glasgow, is 
interested in obtaining United States pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques for the man- 
ufacture in Scotland of various types of 
electrical consumer goods. 

30. Scotland—Beckett & Anderson, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of mining machinery, such as 
haulage and reduction gears), Dalmarnock 
Bridge, Rutherglen, near Glasgow, is inter- 
ested in obtaining United States patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture of equipment for which the Scottish 
firm’s facilities are suitable. Firm’s plant 
consists of lathes, boring mills, and planing, 
gear-cutting, and fabricating equipment. 

31. Scotland—James Bissell & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of jigs, fixtures, press tools, 
gages, tube expanders, homogenizers, facing 
machines, and similar light machinery), 41 
Foulis Lane, Glasgow, W. 3, is interested in 
obtaining United States capital, patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture of light machinery or small tools for 
which its facilities are suitable or adaptable. 

32. Scotland—Brownlie & Murray Ltd. 
(manufacturer of fabricated steelwork), Pos- 
sil Iron Works, Possilpark, Glasgow, N.; is 
interested in manufacturing under United 
States license drilling and production der- 
ricks for oil fields. 

33. Scotland—W. Caldwell & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of vegetable adhesives, modi- 
fied and soluble starches and dextrines for 
the paper and textile trades, envelope and 
stamp gumming), Murray Street, Paisley, 
wishes to be licensed by American companies 


for the manufacture of all types of deztrines, 
soluble starches, and specialty adhesives. 

34. Scotland—aA. Campbell and Co. (manu. 
facturer of blouses, dresses, and children’s 
wear), 78 McAlpine Street, Glasgow, C. 2, is 
interested in obtaining American patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture of clothing and specialized garments for 
which its facilities are suitable. Firm states 
its plant is organized for mass production 
of women’s and children’s medium-price 
light clothing. 

35. Scotland—Coltric Ltd. (manufacturer 
of resistance windings, electric heating ele- 
ments, small electric switches, and similar 
electrical devices and assemblies), Larkhall 
Estate, Larkhall, Lanarkshire, is interested 
in obtaining American capital, patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques for the manufacture 
of small mechanical and electrical assem- 
blies, windings, and similar products for 
which its facilities are suitable. 

36. Scotland—Contemporary Metalwork 
Ltd. (manufacturer of products of light- 
gage stainless steel, mild steel, brass, copper, 
and aluminum), 61 Dykehead Street, 
Queenslie Industrial Estate, Glasgow, E. 2, 
is interested in obtaining United States 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
fabrication of products in any of the above- 
mentioned metals. 

37. Scotland—Dent & Co. & Johnson Ltd. 
(manufacturer of telephone equipment, 
artificial-limb appliances, textile marking 
pens, general engineering contracts, mag- 
netic steering and navigational compasses), 
Linwood Works, Linwood, Renfrewshire, 
wishes to obtain United States capital, pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture of scientific, electrical, and air- 
craft instruments; electrical line-testing 
appliances; telephone equipment; artificial- 
limb appliances; hearing aids; control clocks 
and related parts; small precision electro- 
mechanical and clock-work mechanisms; 
aircraft parts and small components; internal 
combustion engine components; small- to 
medium-sized gear bores and parts; ma- 
chine-tool parts; light and medium-sized 
precision and general engineering products 
and components. 

38. Scotland—John Drummond _  (Engi- 
neers), Ltd. (manufacturer of transformers, 
test lamps, neutral earth loop impedance 
testers, and other electrical testing equip- 
ment), 23 Lochburn Road, Maryhill, Glas- 
gow, N. W., is interested in producing, under 
license from American manufacturers, me- 
chanical and electrical articles involving 
light machining and press tool work. 

39. Scotland—The Finnieston Engineering 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of sheet-metal 
equipment, engages in welding and press- 
ing), 42 Methil Street, Glasgow, W. 4, is 
interested in obtaining United States pat- 
ents, processes, techniques, and possibly 
capital for the manufacture in quantity of 
general sheet-metal products. Firm states 
its plant consists of sheet-metalworking 
equipment suitable for handling material 
from one-quarter of an inch down to 20 
S. W. G. thick. 

40. Scotland—Henderson Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of milk-bottle filling and 
capping machines, variable speed gears, 
wire-drawing machines, carpet-making ma- 
chines, special machines to customers’ 
design), Crowhill Works, Bishopbriggs, Glas- 
gow, is interested in obtaining United States 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture of any engineering product in- 
volving machining and assembly. 

41. Scotland—John Kerr and William 
Kerr, Ltd. (manufacturer of heating systems 
and steam raising equipment; steel and 
copper pipe work; sheet-metal work and 
fabricator of all metals; hydraulic pipe 
work), 10 Virginia Street, Greenock, is inter- 
ested in manufacturing under United States 
license any of the following types of prod- 
ucts: (1) heating goods consisting of sheet 
metal and pipe work; (2) fabricated work 
in any metal; and (3) pipe work in any 
metal, up to the largest diameter. 
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42. Scotland—L. M. S. Products, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of haberdashery, small wares, 
toys, novelties, assorted springs for the engi- 
neering trades, upholstery springs), 318 
Paisley Road, Glasgow, C. 5, is interested in 
obtaining United States patents, processes, 
techniques, and possibly capital for the man- 
ufacture in Scotland of men’s fancy jewelry 
(haberdashery metal wares and cuff links) 
or any commodities utilizing springs. 

43. Scotland—Leith, Cardle & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of heating and ventilating 
equipment), 9-15 Murray Street, Paisley, 
wishes to obtain United States patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques for the manufacture 
in Scotland of household warm-air furnaces. 

44. Scotland—Lustroid, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of injection and compression plastic 
moldings), Zenith Works, Stobcross Street, 
Coatbridge, is interested in obtaining United 
States patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture of any products for which 
its facilities are suitable or adaptable. 

45. Scotland—Mann Engineering, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of small tools, agricultural 
and textile machinery parts), 3 Tam’s Brig, 
Ayr, seeks American patents, processes, and 
techniques for the manufacture of small 
tools and equipment, small machining tools, 
tertile-machinery parts, and press work up 
to 30 tons. 

46. Scotland—Marine Craft Constructors 
Ltd. (builder of vessels of wood, steel, or 
alloy up to 120 feet; manufacturer of mis- 
cellaneous articles of wood, brass, and non- 
ferrous castings), Sandpoint, Woodyard 
Road, Dumbarton, wishes to manufacture 
under United States license, all types of 
vessels or light craft, as well as castings in 
brass or nonferrous metals. 

47. Scotland—Mercer & Garside, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of ground thread taps, spe- 
cial machine nuts, and bent shank taps), 
36 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, Glasgow, S. W. 2, 
wishes to be licensed by an American firm 
for the manufacture in Scotland of flat 
thread rolling dies or screwing tackle. 

48. Scotland—Miller Insulation Co., Ltd. 
(fabricator of sheet-metal tanks, vessels, and 
similar products, and vermiculite insula- 
tion blocks), Northinch Street, Glasgow, 
W. 4, wishes to manufacture under United 
States license in Scotland vermiculite prod- 
ucts and sheet-metal equipment, particu- 
larly products for the shipbuilding and 
oil-refinery industries. 

49. Scotland—James Mitchell and Son 
(Greenock) Ltd. (manufacturer of fabri- 
cated tubework and forged steel fittings), 
7 West Stewart Street, Greenock, is inter- 
ested in obtaining United States capital, 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture of any type of /forged-steel 
fittings, such as well-head fittings used in 
the oil industry, and fabricated pipework, 
coils, etc., in steel and copper tubing. 

50. Scotland—Morrison Steel Erectors 
(manufacturer of open-cast coal screening 
plants, mechanical handling equipment, and 
steel structures), Rosehall Works, Coat- 
bridge, Lanarkshire, is interested in being 
licensed by an American firm for the manu- 
facture in Scotland of machinery and equip- 
ment for which its plant facilities are 
suitable or adaptable. 

51. Scotland—Morton Machine Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer of mixing machines for the 
food, plastics, paint, and rubber industries) , 
Atlantic Works, Wishaw, Lanarkshire, wishes 
to manufacture under United States license 
light and medium machines similar to type 
firm now manufactures. 

52. Scotland—Murray and Paterson, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of hydraulic tube-bending 
machines), Coatbank Engine Works, Coat- 
bridge, seeks United States patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques for the manufacture in 
Scotland of tube-bending machines to bend 
tubes of 8-inch and greater diameter, as 
well as “alligator’’-type scrap shearing ma- 
chines. 

53. Scotland—Thomas Porter and Sons 
(Glasgow) Ltd. (manufacturer of marine 
and industrial pipe work of mild steel, stain- 
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less steel, and copper), 157 Seaward Street, 
Glasgow, S. 1, is interested in being licensed 
to use American capital, patents, processes, 
and techniques for the manufacture in Scot- 
land of the following types of products: 
Fabricated mild-steel fittings, fabricated de- 
superheater units, units incorporating mild 
steel and copper coils, calorifiers, steam re- 
ceiver vessels, air filters, air receiver, moor- 
ing buoys, steam jacketed pipe work, pipe 
fittings, petroleum equipment, tanks, welded 
steel plate work, mild-steel cylinders, and 
machine frames. 

54. Scotland—Joseph Potts Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of agricultural machinery and ga- 
rage and engineering equipment), 5/27 
North Road, Bellshill, Lanarkshire, wishes to 
manufacture under United States license in 
Scotland products for which its plant and 
facilities are suitable. 

55. Scotland—Precision Springs Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of coil springs for utility furni- 
ture and mattresses, fabricator of tension 
and compression springs in round section 
wire for the light engineering industries), 
35-37 Montrose Avenue, Glasgow, S. W. 2, is 
interested in being licensed by an American 
firm to manufacture in Scotland interior 
spring mattress units of a proprietary de- 
sign, as well as any assembly of springs of 
special patented design. 

56. Scotland—Wm. Reid and Sons (Wire- 
workers) Ltd. (manufacturer of wire goods 
and light-wire assemblies), 162 Glenpark 
Street, Glasgow, E. 1, seeks United States 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture of wire baskets; refrigerator, 
bakery, and show trays; cooking grilis; fire- 
guards; waste-paper baskets; and machine 
guards. 

57. Scotland—Charles Sprenger & Sons, 
Ltd. (manufacturer of cardboard boxes), 35— 
37 Buccleuch Street, Glasgow, C. 3, seeks 
United States patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture of bores and 
packages for chocolates, confectionary, sta- 
tionery, perfumes, and cosmetics. 

58. Scotland—Stanford & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of soaps, soap powder, detergents, 
and disinfecting fluids), Stanford Street, 
Clydebank (near Glasgow), seeks United 
States capital, patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture of any type of 
soap, detergents, or industrial and household 
chemicals for which its plant facilities are 
suitable. 

59. Scotland—Strathclyde Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of special-purpose ma- 
chines and textile machines (conversion from 
hand to power), designer of machines ac- 
cording to customer’s specifications), Indus- 
trial Estate, Larkhall, Lanarkshire, is inter- 
ested in manufacturing, under United States 
license, various types of light and medium- 
sized machine tools or textile machines, or 
any apparatus up to 1 cwt. in finished weight. 

60. Scotland—Universal Pulp Containers 
Ltd. (manufacturer of molded wood-pulp 
containers), Lillyburn Works, Milton of 
Campsie, Glasgow, is interested in manufac- 
turing under United States license any prod- 
ucts suited to its present facilities, particu- 
larly a pressing and/or suction process, relat- 
ing to either pulp or plastics. 

61. Scotland—wWilson Pipe Fittings Ltd. 
(manufacturer of cast-iron flanged pipes and 
fittings, drop-forged steel flanges and fittings, 
expansion joints, and swivel joints), Bridge- 
ton Foundry, 100 Fordneuk Street, Glasgow, 
S. E., wishes to manufacture under United 
States license in Scotland any items compris- 
ing castings, iron, steel, or nonferrous metal, 
with machining to reasonably accurate limits 
and fitted, i. e., pumps, valves, and compres- 
sors. 

62. Scotland—Winsor Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of food, chemical, and me- 
chanical handling equipment), Earl Haig 
Road, Hillington, Glasgow, S. W. 2, desires to 
enter into long-term agreements with United 
States firms to manufacture engineering 
products suited to its existing manufacturing 
facilities. Firm states that while any pro- 
posal would be carefully considered, prefer- 


ence would be given to plant and equipment 
to be manufactured for the food, chemical, 
and mechanical handling industries. Plant 
is equipped to fabricate mild steel, stainless 
steel, aluminum, copper, and brass. Factory 
is equipped with a. c. and d. c. welding 
plants with carbon and argonarc welding 
equipment; oxy-hydrone welding, spot 
welding, and stud welding equipment; hori- 
zontal and vertical boring mills up to 5 feet 
in diameter; center lathes, turret lathes, and 
mills; surface and cylindrical grinding ma- 
chines; and capacity for light and heavy 
radial drilling. 


Import Opportunities 


63. Belgium—Norbert Lergangee (broker, 
exporter), 35, avenue Jeanne, Brussels, has 
textile goods available for export. 

64. Belgium—Ets. G. Van Den Branden 8. A. 
(manufacturer), 39 rue Bauwens, Antwerp, 
offers to export and seeks agent in large in- 
dustrial areas for 80,000 feet yearly of steel 
spiral gilled tubes for heating purposes, 
Siemens-Martin, extra-soft, 35/43K° R/mm2, 
25 percent lengthening. Descriptive leaflet 
with price information available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

65. Canada—Parkdale Woodworkers Ltd. 
(manufacturers of metalwork and wood- 
work, 30 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, offers on 
an outright-sale basis dry bores for handling 
radioactive materials, proof against “a” and 
“b” radiations, 3’ x 30’’ x 2’ deep. Price in- 
formation available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

66. England—wMiller Gibb and Co. Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), 15 Tithebarn Street, Liver- 
pool, offers to export 5,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn of British manufacture, 3/60 super- 
combed, gassed, mercerized Sakel, 18 turns 
reverse, packed in bales of 250 pounds net. 
Price information available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

67. England—Jones, Ross & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), 12 Bow Lane, Cheapside, 
London, E. C. 4, offers on an outright sale 
basis Indian handwoven cotton madras for 
use in the manufacture of sports shirts, 
dressing gowns, shorts, caps, and beach wear. 

68. France—Etablissements Gelas & Co. 
(distiller, wholesaler, exporter), Rue Raynal, 
Vic-Fezensac, Gers, offers for direct sale or 
through agent(s) good to excellent-quality 
liqueurs and Armagnac brandy (5 to 50 
years of age) in glass bottles of various sizes. 
Inspection available in production center by 
French official organization at buyer’s ex- 
pense. Photographs of bottled brandy 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 


69. Germany—Rudolf Bogenschuetz Elekt- 
rotechnische Spezialfabrik (manufacturer, 
exporter), 97 Bolongarostrasse, Frankfort/ 
Main-Hoechst, has available for export high- 
quality electric fuses. Descriptive leafiets 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

70. Germany—Heinrich Braukmann (man- 
ufacturer), 97-101 Sonnenstrasse, Dussel- 
dorf-Oberbilk, offers on an outright sale 
basis plumbing fittings. Pertinent shipping 
instructions would be appreciated. Descrip- 
tive catalog (in German) with price list 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

71. Germany — Concordia Elektrizitaets 
A. G. (manufacturer, exporter), 231 Muen- 
stertrasse, Dortmund, offers to export and 
seeks agent for fire extinguishers for all pur- 
poses. Firm would appreciate pertinent 
shipping instructions. Set of illustrated 
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literature (in German and English) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

72. Germany—Friedrich Curtius G. m, b. H., 
Metalischilderfabrik (manufacturer), 65 
Torfbruchstrasse, Dusseldorf, wishes to ex- 
port etched metal signs, scales, and dials. 
Pertinent shipping instructions desired by 
firm. 

73. Germany—Otto Fahsig, Fabrik chem. 
Produkte (manufacturer), 33 Franklinstr., 
Dusseldorf, offers on an outright sale basis 
air purifier for washrooms in hotels, restau- 
rants, office buildings, and schools. Shipping 
instructions woud be appreciated by firm. 
Sample of purifier and plastic container with 
descriptive information (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

74. Germany—Frama-Autogen G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 2 Am Leonhards- 
brunn, Frankfort on the Main, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for high-quality high- 
pressure welding equipment regulators. 
Sample regulators are available for inspec- 
tion by interested importers and agents at 
the German-American Trade Promotion 
Office, Empire State Building, Suite 6921, 
New York, N. Y. Prospectus (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany—J. Gollnow u. Sohn (manu- 
facturer), 49 Ratherstrasse, Dusseldorf, has 
available for export 15,000 tons of steel fab- 
rications for use in the construction of steel 
superstructures, such as railway stations, 
power plants, silos for all kinds of storage 
and handling of solid substances, timber- 
loading plants, and shipbuilding plants, as 
well as steel bridges, plants for hydraulic 
power stations, steel tanks, and aerial masts. 
Set of illustrated catalogs available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

76. Germany—Motorenfabrik Herford G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), 29 Engerstrasse, Her- 
ford/Westf., offers on an outright sale basis 
Diesel and gas motors. Set of leaflets with 
specifications (in Spanish, French, German, 
and English) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

717. Germany—Kristallglaswerk G. m. b. H. 
Hirschberg (manufacturer, exporter), Ruhr- 
glasstrasse, Essen-Karnap, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for hand-blown and hand- 
cut crystal glass and lead crystal glassware. 

78. Germany—wWalter Jost Spurenduenger 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 222 Baarstr., 
Barendorf, b. Iserlohn, wishes to export ferti- 
lizer and insecticide, packed in bags. Perti- 
nent shipping instructions would be appre- 
ciated by firm. Set of descriptive informa- 
tion (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

79. Germany—Hans Juergenliemk, Werk- 
staetten fuer Holzkunst (manufacturer), 169 
Salzufier-Strasse, Herford, offers to export 
and seeks agent for veneered furniture. Set 
of illustrated sheets and price list (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

80. Germany—Weingut G. Friedrich Kehl 
(manufacturer), Schloss Fronhof, Nierstein 
am Rhein, has available for export Rhine 
wines of high quality. Price list (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25. 
D. C. 

81. Germany—F. Koeller & Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter) , 28-32 Suedstrasse, Solingen- 
Ohligs, offers on an outright-sale basis high- 
quality cutlery, 825,000 monthly. Illustrated 
leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
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Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

82. Germany — Korbach - Werkzeug - Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 2 Hammersteiner 
Allee, Wuppertal-Vohwinkel, has available 
for export all kinds of tools. Firm would 
appreciate pertinent shipping instructions. 
Set of illustrated catalogs with price infor- 
mation (in German, French, Spanish, and 
English) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

83. Germany—Sintermetallwerk Krebsoege 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), Kre- 
bsoege/Rhid., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for bearings of iron and bronze sinter, 
and shaped pieces of steel sinter. Firm de- 
sires pertinent shipping instructions. 

84. Germany—H. C. Kroeplin G. m. b. H. 
manufacturer), 5 Auf der Roethe, Schluech- 
tern, Hesse, wishes to export high-grade 
dial caliper gages. Illustrated leaflet and 
price information available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

85. Germany—Peter Kuepper KG., Muet- 
zenfabrik (manufacturer), 30a In der Krimm, 
Wuppertal-Ronsdorf, has available for export 
50,000 to 75,000 monthly of all kinds of caps 
suitable for the clergy, chauffeurs, and mili- 
tary personnel, and for sportswear. Set of 
leaflets (in German), sample folder of tex- 
tile and leather materials, and photographs 
of caps available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

86. Germany—Librawerk Pelz & Nagel KG. 
(manufacturer of automatic-weighing and 
bag-packing machines), 1 Vossenkamp, (20b) 
Braunschweig-Gliesmarode, has available for 
export and seeks agent(s) for automatic 
grossbagging machines and net weighing 
scales for the handling of all kinds of bulk 
goods. Illustrated leaflet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

87. Germany—Curd Nube Werkzeugmas- 
chinenfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 9-11 
Friedenstrasse. Offenbach/Main, Hesse, 
wishes to export high-grade milling ma- 
chines. Illustrated pamphlet (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

88. Germany—Hans Raum (manufac- 
turer), Eltersdorf bei Erlangen, Bavaria, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis bows for 
stringed musical instruments. 

89. Germany—August Reuggeberg (manu- 
facturer) ,5 Hauptstrasse, Marienheide/Rhld., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for 50,000 
monthly of.all kinds of rotary tools, such as 
hand-controlled cutters and files, finishing 
cutters, milled-tooth files, cutters for wood, 
file disks with milled teeth, mounted wheels 
and points, grinding wheels, abrasive cloth 
drum sanders, fine grinding tools, and wire 
brushes. Illustrated catalog and price list 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

90. Germany—Glaswerke Ruhr Aktienge- 
sellschaft (manufacturer), Rhurglasstrasse, 
Essen-Karnap, offers on an outright sale basis 
hollow glassware, including bottles of all 
kinds, table dishes, and kitchenware. Set 
of illustrated leaflets available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

91. Germany—Erich M. Schulze (export 
and commission merchant), Herbartstr. 28, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, offers on an outright 
sale basis the following: (1) Thermometers 
for all purposes, with Fahrenheit, Centigrade, 
or Reaumur scale, amd filled with toluene or 
mercury; (2) lighing fiztures, including 
ceiling, table, and floor lamps; (3) Christmas- 





tree ornaments, glass toys, and fancy orna- 
ments; (4) toys made of wood and metal; 
and (5) porcelain and ceramic ware, such as 
table, tea, coffee, and Turkish coffee sets, 
bowls, and vases. Descriptive catalogs, 
photographs, and price lists (in English, 
French, and German) on Nos. 2 through 5 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

92. Germany—August Thiele, Kettenfabrik 
Kalthof (manufacturer), Kalthof, ueber 
Schwerte/Ruhr, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for all kinds of metal chains, from one- 
eighth of an inch to 1 inch, 50 tons monthly. 
Descriptive leaflets and price information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

93. Germany—Max Toebbicke, Ketten- 
werk (manufacturer), 23 Gruental, Let- 
mathe, offers on an outright-sale basis tire 
chains. Pertinent shipping instructions de- 
sired by firm. Descriptive leaflet (in Ger- 
man) with price information available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

94. Germany—Friedrich Turck, Dosen- und 
Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer), Bahn- 
hofstr. 1-7, Luedenscheid i. W., offers on an 
outright-sale basis tobacco and snuff bozes, 
soap containers, cigarette cases, and powder 
compacts in brass, or nickeled and old- 
silvered steel. Illustrated leaflets (in Ger- 
man, French, and English) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

95. Germany—Adolf Viebahn, Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 2 Muehlenstrasse, 
Gummersbach, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for high-speed power hack saws. Firm 
wishes pertinent shipping instructions. I- 
lustrated leaflet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

96. Germany—Julius Voteler’s Nachfolger 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Bahnhofstrasse 
14, Reutlingen, offers to export and seeks 
agent for 30,000 meters monthly of imitation 
velour leather on woven base for the leather- 
goods industry, shoe uppers, and table and 
wall coverings; and 40,000 meters monthly 
of imitation leather (polyvinylchlorid on 
woven base) for furniture and automobile 
upholstery and similar uses. Inspection at 
expense of manufacturer by the public test- 
ing institute for the textile industry at Reut- 
lingen, Germany. General shipping instruc- 
tions desired by firm. Book containing 29 
samples available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

97. Italy—V. Albertoni & C. (manufac- 
turer), Corso Vercelli 30, Milan, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for precision scales 
and scientific instruments for laboratories. 
Illustrated leaflet and price list (in Italian) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

98. Italy—‘“Breno Bulloni” S. P. Az. (man- 
ufacturer), Breno (Brescia), has available 
for export and seeks agent for nuts, screws, 
and bolts in any quantity. Independent in- 
spection in Italy at purchaser’s expense. 

99. Mexzico—Cesar Ayarzagoitia (mine 
owner selling for own account), Villag6mez 
106 Norte, Monterrey, has available for ex- 
port 500 tons of the following zinc ores: 
200 tons of 45 percent zinc content, calcina- 
tion loss 27 percent; and 300 tons of 35 per- 
cent zinc content, calcination loss 17 
percent. Owner states mine has been in 
operation for the past 30 years, and monthly 
production is about 300 tons, averaging an 
assay of 45 percent for first-class ore and 35 
percent zinc content on second-class ore. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Algeria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Favorable weather conditions in Algeria, 
with ample rainfall, prevalent throughout 
March, further enhanced the prospects for 
good spring crops. Although the planting 
of flax decreased moderately, that of sugar 
beets and sweet sorghum increased greatly. 
This increase in planting of the two last- 
named crops, which, incidentally, will be 
used more for the production of alcohol 
than sugar, is attributed primarily to the 
Government’s system of handing out pre- 
miums by the Government, of 8,000 to 
15,000 francs per hectare (2.471 acres) 
planted with these two crops. An increase 
in the price of geranium essence, used in 
the manufacture of perfume, has stimulated 
a bigger planting of rose geraniums. 

Wine exports of the 1951 crop continued 
satisfactory in February. Exports in the 
first 2 months of 1952 amounted to 5,198,- 
750 hectoliters (4,963,465 to Metropolitan 
France) compared with 5,877,774 hectoliters 
in the like period in the year before (1 hec- 
toliter = 26.418 gallons). 

The greater part of the equipment of a 
petroleum refinery, which had been dis- 
mantled and stored underground near 
Ebensee, Austria, during the war, arrived 
in Algiers on March 8. The refinery will 
be erected east of Algiers at Ain-Taya and 
will have the capacity to process approxi- 
mately 200 tons of crude oil daily. Oil from 
the small Algerian field near Aumale will be 
hauled by tank trucks to the refinery. As- 
sembly of the refinery is expected to be com- 
pleted in October. 


TRANSPORTATION-—TOURISM——FINANCE 


A new cargo ship, the 5,750-ton Lowis- 
Charles Schiaffino, built by an Algerian com- 
pany, was launched in France at the end of 
March. It is especially equipped for the 
transport of wine, market-garden crops, and 
livestock, and will be put into regular serv- 
ice between Algiers and Rouen. A French 
shipping line, the Compagnie de Navigation 
Mixte launched a combination cargo-pas- 
senger ship which will serve on its Algiers- 
Marseille line. It will accommodate 1,200 
passengers and has refrigeration facilities 
for fresh fruits, vegetables, and meat. 

Air-transport activity was greater in Jan- 
uary 1952 by almost 1,900 passengers than 
it was in January 1951. Air freight, however, 
continued to decline. 

A group of the heads of Swedish tourist 
agencies visited Algiers to study tourist fa- 
cilities of the coastal cities and the major 
oasis resorts. 

The 1952-53 Algerian budget was finally 
adopted in the Algerian Assembly; increases 
in funds were voted in almost all fields of 
economic activity, except tourism. In order 
to balance the highest budget on record, 
calling for about 130 billion francs of expend- 
itures, the tax for the following commodi- 
ties was voted to be increased: Gasoline, 5 
francs a liter; radio, from 1,000 to 1,250 
francs; the export tax on hides, skins, 
leather, esparto grass, and scrap iron was 
also variously increased. (One Algerian 
franc— US$0.00283.) 
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The bond issue of the nationalized utility 
company, Electricité et Gaz d’Algerie, proved 
successful, 1,300 million francs having been 
subscribed in the first 10 days after the 
opening date. 


CONTROLS—PRICES—LABOR 


Effective March 17, import licenses were 
required for all imports into Algeria from 
foreign countires. Licenses had previously 
been required for imports from the dollar 
zone and for many products from other 
zones. 

The French Government’s program of en- 
couraging lower prices to fight inflation 
has been extended to Algeria, but the results 
are still uncertain. Seasonal food-price de- 
creases have begun; however, the official 
retail-price index for March stood at 12% 
percent higher than that of a year earlier. 
Labor unions, at the conventions recently 
held in Algiers, have demanded wage in- 
creases commensurate with the rise in the 
cost of living, as well as increases in family 
allocations of social-security benefits for 
agricultural workers, and the construction 
of 80,000 low-priced housing units to relieve 
the congestion in the workers’ quarters of 
Algiers. 

There were minor work stoppages during 
March, but they were all of short duration 
and none of them had any serious bearing 
on the economy of the country.—U. S. Con- 
SULATE GENERAL, ALGIERS, APRIL 2, 1952. 


Austria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


From the foreign-trade standpoint, 1952 
began inauspiciously for Austria. January 
imports reached an all-time high. Included 
therein were ERP shipments of 263,000,000 
schillings, the highest since July 1951, of 
which 48 percent, or 128,000,000 schillings 
represented coal from the United States. 
(One schilling = US$0.047.) 

At 847,000,000 schillings, January exports 
were well down from December’s record 997,- 
000,000 = schillings, 15-percent decrease 
ascribable in part to seasonal factors. Ni- 
trogenous fertilizer maintained its recovery 
from an earlier slump and exports of iron 
and steel products exceeded those in previous 
months, the largest shipments of these com- 
modities going to the United States, Western 
Germany, and Italy. Exports of textiles and 
wearing apparel fell to a level lower than in 
any month in 1951 and even below the 1950 
average. Exports to the United Kingdom 
dropped from 86,000,000 schillings in Decem- 
ber to 45,000,000 in January. 

The quantum, indexes (indicating real 
volume of trade calculated on 1937 prices) 
stood at 116 (1937—100) for January imports, 
as compared with 110 in December and the 
average of 106 for 1951, and at 99 for Jan- 
uary exports, compared with 120 in December 
and averages of 110 for 1951 and 101 for 1950. 

In January the Soviet Union delivered 
4,162 metric tons of anthracite coal from the 
Donets coal fields, the first consignment of 
a. total of 10,000 tons against payment of 
931 schillings per ton f. o. b. Vienna station. 








This Soviet fuel, having a heating value of 
8,000 calories, is some 200 schillings per ton 
more expensive than American coal of the 
same approximate heating value. Its retail 
price of 1,260 schillings per ton may militate 
against its sale. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Preliminary figures published by the 
Austrian National Bank show Austria’s bal- 
ance of payments in 1951 and 1950 as follows, 
in millions of dollars: 


Expenditures: 1951 1950 
OO eae = hl 
Services and interest payments- --_- 43.54 28.53 
Balance of capital movements and 

errors and omissions roo <a 
723.59 584.85 

Receipts: ie 
ae ce : 453.28 331.92 
Services and interest payments...-. 70.16 46.14 
TRIE cikidiadyccn cecdectennueeeekn 200.15 206.79 

723.59 584.85 


The deficits were principally financed by 
ERP direct and indirect aid totaling $197,- 
750,000 in 1951 and $202,580,000 in 1950. 


IRON AND STEEL 


A new blooming mill at Donawits and a 
new cold-strip mill at Krieglach, both plants 
of the Alpine Montan Steel Works in Styria, 
were put into operation on February 15, 1952. 
The blooming mill has an annual two-shift 
capacity of 500,000 tons. Monthly output of 
the cold-strip mill, which will begin at 500 
to 600 tons, will be increased to 1,000 to 1,200 
tons after completion of the converter de- 
partment scheduled to go into operation in 
late 1952. 

POWER 


An agreement was signed between Austria 
and Western Germany in February for the 
construction of a hydroelectric power plant 
at Jochenstein on the Danube River south of 
Passau, Bavaria. Its annual capacity is esti- 
mated at 920,000,000 kw.-hr. Costs of con- 
struction of approximately 800,000,000 schil- 
lings are to be borne equally by Austria and 
Germany. 


ANTI-INFLATIONARY MEASURES—FINANCE 


Political differences continued to persist 
between the two Government coalition 
parties regarding the manner of combating 
inflation and achieving economic and finan- 
cial equilibrium. Both parties agree that in- 
flation must be stopped and that a restric- 
tive credit policy is essential toward this end. 

The Austrian National Bank statement for 
February revealed monetary. circulation 
(comprising notes in circulation and sight 
deposits with the National Bank) increased 
by 361,000,000 schillings; notes in circulation 
alone expanded by 208,000,000 schillings, 
reaching a record level of 8.18 billion schil- 
lings. Savings reached a total of 2.6 billion 
schillings, possibly reflecting a shift in recent 
months from checking to savings accounts 
because of the higher interest rate insti- 
tuted last December. During February 
checking deposits increased only slightly. 

Figures published by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance show that the 1951 budget deficit 
amounted to 100,000,000 schillings and was 
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covered by the issuance of Treasury certifi- 
cates. This figure does not include 300,000,- 
000 schillings of Government borrowing from 
the National Bank which was used for food- 
subsidy financing. 


LABOR MARKET 


Employment as of the end of February was 
estimated at 1,875,000 (preliminary), as 
against the January figure of 1,899,572 (re- 
vised). Since the seasonal high point at the 
end of October 1951, employment dropped 
nearly 9 percent. Although the decrease was 
caused chiefly by seasonal influences, espe- 
cially in construction and related activities, 
some unemployment has developed since the 
beginning of 1952 in consumer-goods indus- 
tries as a result of the shrinking of both 
internal and external markets. This situa- 
tion reflects a price problem and difficulties 
caused by import restrictions by other Euro- 
pean countries. 


Cost or LIVING AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index (April 1945— 100) 
fell by less than 1 percent, from 833.5 at mid- 
January to 825.8 at mid-February. The vari- 
ous components either remained unchanged 
or dropped slightly. 

The wholesale-price index (March 1938- 
100) again dropped slightly, from 838 at mid- 
January to 830 at mid-February. There were 
seasonal price increases for grains and corn 
which were offset by lower prices for elements 
in the industrial component. 

The retail-price index (March 1938=100) 
showed a fractional decline from 667 to 665 
from mid-January to mid-February.—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, VIENNA, Mar. 20, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH GERMANY (FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC) SIGNED 


A protocol to the trade agreement of Jan- 
uary 19, 1951, between Austria and Germany 
(Federal Republic) was signed in Bonn on 
March 14, 1952, according to Aussenhandels- 
dienst, of March 20, 1952. 

This new protocol provides for a total 
commodity exchange to a value of about 
$220,000,000 in the period January 1, 1952, 
to February 28, 1953. Austria’s exports to 
Germany will be principally iron and steel, 
timber and wood products, wood pulp, paper 
and paper products, magnesite, textiles, and 
vehicles. Austria's main imports from Ger- 
many will consist of coal, iron and steel, 
machinery, chemicals, textiles, vehicles, and 
electrotechnical goods. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
6, 1951, for previous report on this subject.) 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PLAN TO CONTROL REEXPORTATION OF 
COFFEE 


A Brazilian plan to prevent reexportation 
of coffee from European and other ports to 
the United States is now being put into 
effect, states a dispatch of April 1, 1952, from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The 
new system requires each exporter when 
making sales in inconvertible currencies or in 
cruzeiros to supply the Department of Coffee 
Economy, within 30 days from date of sale, 
with a copy of confirmation of the sale, 
signed by the exporter’s agent and by the 
buyer. The confirmation of sale must con- 
tain a clause stating that the buyer will 
furnish the exporter, within 60 days from 
date of arrival of the coffee at its destina- 
tion, with a certificate or other document 
issued by the local customs authorities and 
visaed by the Brazilian consul which con- 
tain proof that the customs duties and 
taxes have been paid. This certificate must 
be delivered to the Department of Coffee 
Economy within 90 days from date of ar- 
rival of the coffee at port of destination. 
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Following are two exceptions to the fore- 
going requirement for a certificate of pay- 
ment of customs duties and taxes on coffee 
sold: (a) In sales to the United Kingdom 
if the sole buyer is the Ministry of Food; 
(b) in sales effected to ports of countries 
with which Brazil has commercial agree- 
ments, until further notice. 

Sales in convertible currencies (United 
States dollars, Canadian dollars, Swiss francs, 
Portuguese escudos, and Uruguayan pesos) 
to any destination, are not subject to docu- 
mentary proof of payment of customs duties. 


ADDITIONAL AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT 
LICENSE 


Additions to the list of agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment exempt from import 
license have been announced by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil, by 
a notice published on March 22, 1952, states 
a dispatch of March 26 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. The additions to 
the list include: 


I. Approved makes of agricultural tractors: 
Steyer and Urus. 
II. Equipment for crop irrigation: 
Anderson-Miller & Poston Mfg. Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Material for irrigation through sprink- 
ling, Anderson-Miller system. 
E. Taranger, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
2’’ to 10’’ aluminum piping for irrigation 
through sprinkling. 
Gorman-Rupp Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Centrifugal pumps for irrigation through 
sprinkling, whether or not operated by 
Diesel-oil motors or gasoline. 
John Hewitt, Lansing, Mich. 
“Boyouces” unit meters for control of 
irrigation through sprinkling. 


(For announcement of the list of agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment exempt from 
import license in Brazil see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 3, 1952. The list 
was published in Department of Commerce 
Business Information Service, World Trade 
Series No. 175, February 1952, copies of which 
are available from the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
or from the Field Offices of the Department.) 


Burma 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Exports from Rangoon, Burma, in February 
were valued at 55,283,399 rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21), as compared with imports of 59,- 
097, 265 rupees, resulting in a negative trade 
balance of 3,813,866 rupees. Both exports and 
imports were higher than in January when 
exports were valued at 41,585,076 rupees and 
imports, 51,154,845 rupees. 

The most noteworthy development in for- 
eign trade during February was the large 
volume of imports from the United States. 
Reflecting the arrival of goods ordered under 
the dollar licenses issued in August and 
September 1951, imports from the United 
States in January amounted to 778,000 rupees 
and increased to 3,702,000 rupees in February. 
The major commodity groups were petroleum 
products, medicines, machinery, hardware, 
tires and motor parts, and radios and refrig- 
erators. Only a small part of the dollar 
licenses issued in 1951 were actually utilized, 
and all licenses expired if shipment had not 
been effected by December 31. The Govern- 
ment of Burma announced in February that 
any dollar licenses which had not been sur- 
rendered would be considered for renewal 
upon payment by the holders of a second 
license fee amounting to 2 percent of the 
face value. 

February exports from Rangoon, princi- 
pally to the destinations noted, included 
2,182 long tons of cotton (Italy, Japan, and 
Hong Kong), 363 long tons of rubber (United 
Kingdom and Penang), 1,651 long tons of 


ores and metals (Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Germany), and 4,572 cubic tons of teak 
(India). Exports to the United States in 
February consisted solely of 242 long tons of 
lac, valued at 9,000 rupees. 

On February 12, leaders of the cooperative 
movement in Burma, which group has quasi- 
governmental status, organized a new central 
cooperative, the All-Burma Central Whole- 
sale Cooperatives Societies Union. Its pri- 
mary function is to facilitate the participa- 
tion of the cooperatives in the rice export 
trade, but it may also function as a whole- 
sale buying agent. 

According to trade estimates, the 1951-52 
rice crop may exceed by 10 percent the 
5,136,000 long tons of paddy produced in 
1950-51. Indications are that exports prob- 
ably will be at least equal to shipments in 
the preceding year. 

In early February the Government of 
Burma announced that one-third of the rice 
exported to different countries would be sold 
on a private trade basis. The marketing 
procedure favors cooperatives and public 
companies (those with securities for pur- 
chase by the public) over so-called private 
firms. Notifications asking for tenders for 
sales of rice through nongovernmental 
groups provide that deposits required of each 
of the types of business will be as follows: 
Cooperatives, 1 percent; public companies, 
2% percent; and private firms, 5 percent. 

Since July 1950, a series of amendments 
have brought most goods imported from 
nondollar areas under the system of open 
general licenses. A recent report of the 
Union Bank of Burma shows that in 1951, 
61 percent of all private imports into Burma 
arrived under open general license rather 
than specific licenses. It is believed that the 
proportion rose to 80 percent in the final 
months of the year.—U. S. Empassy, Ran- 
GOON, Mar. 17, 1951. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


OPERATIONS OF EXPORT CREDITS INSURANCE 
CORPORATION IN 1951 


Canada’s Crown-operated Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation insured shipments 
valued at C$49,277,409 in 1951, compared 
with C$33,025,438 in 1950, representing an 
increase of 49 percent, according to the re- 
cently published annual report of the corpo- 
ration. Total Canadian exports in 1951 
amounted to C$3,914,460,376, compared with 
C$3,118,386,551 in 1950. The corporation 
took in 0$345,935 as premiums and paid out 
only C§$1,703 against policyholders’ claims. 
Of the latter figure C$994 has been recovered. 

As of December 31, 1951, there were 168 
policies current, covering exports of a wide 
variety of products to some 80 different coun- 
tries. Of these policies 159 covered general 
commodities and 9 were specific policies cov- 
ering individual contracts of sale of capital 
goods. Exports valued at C$175,000,000, rep- 
resenting sales to 100 countries, have been 
insured since the corporation began opera- 
tion in 1945. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 23, 1951, for 1950 report.) 


Cuba 


RECENT ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


There was substantial evidence by the end 
of March that the Cuban coup d’etat of 
March 10 had caused only a brief interrup- 
tion in the rhythm of business activities. 
Bank clearings and Treasury receipts were 
unusually high, electric-power consumption 
in the Habana district mounted steadily to 
reach new record levels, and public works 
contractors steadily banked Treasury checks 
dated late in March. Banks reported an im- 
provement in collections on foreign bills and 
most maturities on bank loans were being 
met satisfactorily, with the exception of sugar 
loans, which usually remain at a high level 
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until crop sales are further advanced. De- 
partment-store sales made a rapid recovery 
after a virtual standstill from March 10 to 12, 
and retail sales for the month were estimated 
at only 15 percent below the level of March 
1951. 

Cuban manufacturers, merchants, and 
steamship representatives were generally re- 
ported as anticipating improved conditions 
under the new regime, based primarily upon 
published announcements of the new govern- 
ment along the following lines: (1) Cuba’s 
international obligations would be respected; 
(2) efforts would be made to provide a favor- 
able climate for foreign investments; (3) the 
nonpolitical character of the relatively new 
National Bank of Cuba and the Industrial 
Development Bank would be respected; (4) 
the public-works program of the former 
regime would be expanded and completed; 
and (5) the rank and file of civil employees 
of the Government would not be dismissed 
unless there were findings of venality. 


AGRICULTURE—MINERALS 


Sugar production in January 1 to March 
15, 1952, continued to exceed that in the cor- 
responding period of 1951 and the like period 
in 1948. In January-March 15, 1952, pro- 
duction totaled 3,395,576 short tons of raw 
sugar, an increase of 11.28 percent over out- 
put in the like period of 1951 and 8.82 percent 
over production in the 1948 period. Abnor- 
mally humid weather and heavy rainfall, 
however, contributed to lower sucrose yields, 
with the result that the sugar crop may not 
reach the high total previously estimated, 
the current forecast having been placed at 
between 5,900,000 and 6,000,000 Spanish long 
tons. 

The marketing position of sugar improved 
somewhat in March, the spot price of No. 4 
contract futures having advanced from 4.25 
cents per Spanish pound f. o. b. Cuban port 
on February 29 to 4.30 cents on March 31. 
Spot prices for No. 6 contracts made a similar 
advance from 5.25 cents to 5.85 cents c. i. f. 
New York during the same period. Never- 
theless, concern was expressed that prices 
might decline through the remainder of the 
year and that part of the crop would be car- 
ried over. 

Virtually all of the 1951-52 tobacco crop 
had been harvested and cured by the end of 
March. Although the crop was believed to be 
slightly smaller than that of the preceding 
year, the quality of the leaf was reported to 
be far superior, containing a higher percent- 
age of choice wrappers and binders. Prices 
for the new crop probably will be announced 
in May. 

Cuba’s first flour mill, scheduled to begin 
operations on January 1, received its first 
shipment of 161,000 bushels of wheat and 
started grinding on March 26, 1952. 

Production of metallurgical manganese 
ores continued to increase in March, but 
copper production remained constant. The 
depletion of some properties resulted in a 
lower output of refractory chrome ore, pend- 
ing the start of activity on new properties in 
Matanzas and Baracoa. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction permits for the Habana area 
in March totaled 5,100,000 pesos, compared 
with 4,800,000 pesos in February, and 5,300,- 
000 pesos in March 1951. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total Cuban exports in 1951 were valued at 
766,000,000 pesos, an increase of 19 percent 
over exports in 1950. Imports were valued at 
640,000,000 pesos, or 24 percent above the 
1950 total. The excess of exports of 125,- 
000,000 pesos was approximately equal to 
that of 1950, but lower than in any previous 
year since 1942. The reduced export balance 
was attributed principally to the abnormally 
heavy orders placed after the Korean out- 
break. Despite export controls imposed by 
the United States, Cuban imports rose in 
value from 407,000,000 pesos in 1950 to 492,- 
000,000 in 1951 and resulted in a trade deficit 
to the United States of 75,000,000 pesos in the 
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Japanese Visa Now Required 
for Entry into Japan 


Applications for commercial travel to 
Japan are no longer accepted by the 
Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. With the resumption of sovy- 
ereignty on April 28, 1952, the Japanese 
Government requires that a traveler to 
Japan obtain a visa from the nearest 
Japanese consular office. The Japanese 
consular offices now in operation are the 
former Japanese Overseas Agencies lo- 
cated as follows: Washington, D. C. 
(Embassy), 2516 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW.; New York, Room 7111, Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue; San 
Francisco, 346 California Street; Los 
Angeles, Suite 1204, 510 West Sixth 
Street; and Seattle, 260 Central Build- 
ing, 810 Third Avenue. Application 
for a visa should be made in person. 

Entry permits which were issued by 
the Pacific Military Permit Branch be- 
fore April 28, 1952, will be honored by 
the Japanese if entry is made before the 
expiration date of such permits. 











latter year. Cuba’s exports of sugar in 1951 
were valued at 675,000,000 pesos, and ac- 
counted for 88 percent of the total value of 
exports. 

FINANCE 


Despite uncertainty as to the new govern- 
ment’s policies, bank clearings continued at 
a high level and totaled 456,747,093 pesos for 
March, compared with 338,866,074 for Febru- 
ary, and 341,421,947 for March 1951. During 
the week which opened with the coup d'etat, 
Government budgetary collections amounted 
to 15,529,376 pesos, or 50 percent above the 
average weekly collections for the elapsed 
portion of the fiscal year which began on 
July 1, 1951. Total budgetary collections for 
the current fiscal year through March 26 
were 240,798,746 pesos, an increase of nearly 
40,000,000 pesos over those of the preceding 
year.—U. S. Empassy, HABANA, APR. 4, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New CONTROLS ON CLEARANCE OF IMPORTED 
TIRES AND TUBES THROUGH CUSTOMS 


Cuban importers of tires and tubes are re- 
quired by decree No. 5187, published in the 
March 4, 1952, issue of the Cuban Official 
Gazette, to obtain permits from the Ministry 
of Commerce before they are permitted to 
clear these items through Customs. To ob- 
tain permits, importers must submit infor- 
mation to the Ministry of Commerce re- 
garding the quantity, sizes, and sources of 
the tires and tubes that they wish to bring 
through Customs. The decree is designed to 
provide more accurate and detailed statistics 
on Cuban imports of tires and tubes, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Habana. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


DECREE IMPLEMENTING FISCAL ASPECTS OF 
SALARY INCREASE LAW MODIFIES SEVERAL 
TAXES 


Decree No. 508, dated February 21, and 
published in the Official Gazette of Cuba, 
February 22, 1952, implements the fiscal as- 
pects of law No. 13 of 1951, which increased 
the salaries of Cuban Government employees 
and provided for increased taxes to raise 
Government revenues in order to compensate 
for the salary increases. Personal income 
tax, capital and profits taxes, luxury tax, 
property transfer and inheritance tax, and 
stamp taxes are affected. Details may be 


obtained from American Republics Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ethiopia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


A considerable increase occurred in Ethi- 
opia’s foreign trade during the fiscal year 
ended September 10, 1951, and the Empire 
enjoyed a favorable trade balance in excess 
of §E$16,000,000 (1 Ethiopian dollar= 
US$0.4025). Exports reached a peak level of 
E$111,742,753, and imports amounted to 
E$95,264,256, as compared with E$68,288,544 
and E$74,649,877, respectively, for the pre- 
ceding year. 


COFFEE, LEADING EXPORT 


Shipments of coffee, which accounted for 
one-half the value of Ethiopia's total exports 
for the fiscal year 1951, exceeded all pre- 
vious records in both quantity and value. 
Notable increases also occurred in the value 
of other principal exports, including hides 
(195 percent), sheepskins (39 percent), 
leopard skins (60 percent), beeswax (135 per- 
cent), civet (278 percent), edible oils (126 
percent), and cereals and pulses (28 per- 
cent). About 33 percent of Ethiopia’s total 
exports for the year went to the Aden Pro- 
tectorate, and approximately 60 percent was 
distributed among the following areas: 
Eritrea, French Somaliland, United Kingdom, 
Italy, United States, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
France, and Egypt. 


U. S. Ranks SEcOND As SUPPLIER 


The principal imports into Ethiopia, as in 
previous years, were inexpensive cotton tex- 
tiles. Other important imports were sugar, 
salt, motor vehicles, petroleum products, 
tires and tubes, fiber bags, cigarettes, and 
tobacco. India was Ethiopia’s principal sup- 
piier, and some E$28,000,000 worth of goods 
were shipped by India to Ethiopia during the 
fiscal year ended September 10, 1951. The 
United States ranked second as a source of 
supply, followed by the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Belgium, Japan, and Egypt. 

The foreign trade of the Empire continues 
to be an important source of Government 
revenue. During the period under review, 
customs administration collections totaled 
more than E$36,000,000, including import 
and export business taxes amounting to 
about E$5,000,000, and health and education, 
gasoline, and salt taxes totaling more than 
E$7,000,000. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Girt RELIEF PACKAGES OF USED CLOTHING 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY AND TAXES 


Packages of used clothing sent as bona- 
fide gifts for relief purposes have been ex- 
empted from import duty and taxes in 
France by a customs decision (No. 1191) of 
February 20, 1952, published in the Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce et de L’Industrie of 
March 20. 

Duty- and tax-free entry is subject to the 
following conditions: Packages may not 
weigh more than 22 pounds and quantities 
must be in amounts considered reasonable. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DuTy DECREASED ON CERTAIN 
CoTTOoN YARNS 


The import duty in French Equatorial 
Africa on cotton yarn, not put up for retail 
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sale, was decreased from 12 to 6 percent ad 
valorem by a decree of September 8, 1951, 
published in the Journal Officiel of French 
Equatorial Africa of February 15, 1952. 


French Moroeco 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1951 


French Morocco’s foreign trade rose to a 
new high in 1951. Imports, amounted to 
159.7 billion francs and totaled 2.3 million 
tons—27.8 percent more in volume than in 
1950. Exports, totaled 87.2 billion francs 
and 6.9 million tons and were 11.3 percent 
greater in volume than in the preceding year. 
With foreign trade at this record line, the 
trade deficit for the year also reached a new 
high and the percentage of imports covered 
by exports was only 54.6 compared with 57.7 
percent in 1950. The record trade deficit in 
1951 of 72.5 billion francs reflected the heavy 
increase in import volume rather than the 
increases which occurred in the prices of 
important goods. 

The increase in the volume of 1951 imports 
was primarily the result of substantially 
increased imports of certain bulk goods, as 
shown in table 1. The increase in the value 
of 1951 imports reflected not only the gen- 
eral rise in prices but also a general increase 
in the import volume. 

The increase in the export volume reflected 
largely increased exports of phosphates, iron 
and manganese ores, and coal. The increases 
in the .value of exports was attributed not 
only to volume increases but also to the 
substantial price rises and to increased ex- 


TABLE 1.—Morocco’s Leading 


1950-51 


Imports, 
[Volume in thousand tons; value in millions of francs] 


1951 1950 


Item 


Vol- ’ Vol- . s 
ume | V@lue | ume | Valu 

Sugar_. 218. 5 15, 856.4) 201. 6/14, 092. 5 
Cotton textiles... 9.7) 8, 643.5 8.2) 6,621.4 
Passenger Cars _. - 13. 6) 6, 443.3 6.8) 2,927.4 
Tea-- 10.6, 4,870.4) 10.7) 4,320.4 
Gasoline. -- | 242.0) 4, 527.7) 209.0) 3,331.6 
Iron and _ steel bars, 

shapes and profiles 107.1; 3,697.9) 67.3) 1,828.6 
Commercial vehicles 10.8) 3,496.5) 10.8) 2,930.5 
Timber 4 154. 6| 3,312.0) 114.0) 1, 537.0 
Printed textiles __ 2.3) 3,132.2 1.6) 1,997.1 
Cement- ‘ 443.6) 3,044.0) 244.0) 1,397.5 
Gas oil and fuel oil 246.9) 2,459.7) 248.6) 1, 989. 4 
Iron and steel, strips, 

sheets, and plates 37.9) 2,455.3) 31.8) 2,057.4 
Pulp and paper-- 21.8} 2,202.3) 16.7 995. 7 
Electric motors. -- 3.8) 2, 202.0 2.4) 1,316.9 
Chemicals and products 43.0) 2,186.2) 24.4 994. 6 
Soft wheat_.. 2 92.4) 2,100.2) 50.3) 1,172.8 
Spare parts, machinery 2.8) 1,986.2) 2.5) 1,805.1 
Tubes and tubular prod- 

ucts ; 27.4, 1,795.9) 14.8 882. 5 


TABLE 2.—Morocco’s Leading Erports, 
1950-51 
[Volume in thousand tons; value in millions of francs] 
1951 1950 
Item ; 
Vol- Tala | VOl- a 
ume | Value ume | Value 
Phosphates 4, 450. 2/16, 877. 8/4, 299. 3) 13, 275. 7 
Barley 335, 4 8, 609.4) 283.5) 4,781.5 
Canned fish | 40.0) 7,752.1 57. 6) 9, 980.0 
Manganese ore 358. 4) 3,914.8) 267.3) 2,398.8 
Citrus fruit - 111.9) 3,657.2) 137.8) 3,911. 
Lead ore 5%. 5) 2, 803. 5 55. 9| 2,177.0 
Wool waste 4,2) 2, 629. 6 2.4 759. 8 
Pulses - . 58.6) 2,092.2) 66.0) 1,787.5 
Raw wool.. 3. 6) 2,078.1 4.9) 1,990.0 
Sugar. 24. 5) 1,918. 5 21.6) 1,809.4 
Fresh tomatoes - - 35. 5) 1,840.1 44.0) 1, 680.9 
Palm fiber 60.1) 1, 531.0 15.1) 1, 250.0 
Hides and skins, pick- | 
led and tanned 1.1) 1,344.2 0.5; 730.2 
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TABLE 3. 


Morocco’s Leading Suppliers and Customers in 1949-51 ' 


{Volume in thousand tons; value in millions of francs] 


Country 


IMPORTS FROM 


| 


France 
UNITED STATES 
Cube..... 
China - 4 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
French W. Africa 
Italy 
Great Britain 
Algeria ‘ 
Netherlands 
Western Germany 
Portugal 

EXPORTS TO 
France 
Great Britain 
Western Germany 
French W. Africa 
Italy Sl 
Netherlands . 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Algeria 
UNITED STATES 
Sweden 
Spain 
South Africa 


ports of important value items, as shown in 
table 2. Among the important items for 
which there were decreases in export volume 
(but not always value) in 1951 were canned 
fish, citrus fruits, fresh tomatoes, and 
flaxseed. 

The United States resumed shipments of 
coal to Morocco in 1951 and increased its 
shipments of gasoline and lubricants, al- 
though those of fuel oil and paraffin de- 
clined; imports of capital equipment from 
the United States were at approximately the 
1950 level with decreases noted for tires and 
tubes and for several types of machinery but 
with a substantial increase for commercial 
vehicles. Reflecting 1950 and 1951 dollar al- 
locations and the use of EFAC dollars (i. e., 
dollars retainable by the exporter, up to 25 
percent, from the proceeds of sales to the 
dollar zone), imports of consumer goods, 
particularly passenger cars, refrigerators, and 
textiles, also were substantially higher. 

The record level of imports in 1951 ap- 
parently reflected, on the one hand, the in- 
creased activity as a result of the air-base 
construction program (imports of materials, 
directly consigned to this project, however, 
did not appear in customs statistics) and, 
on the other hand, the further expansion of 
the economy of Morocco, particularly for 
building material and for consumer goods. 

Import licensing and exchange controls 
continued in force through 1951 and the 
greater part of the import increase took place 
within the framework of trade agreements. 

Exports‘to the United States rose consid- 
erably in 1951, largely because of increased 
exports of manganese ore, cork, 
pulses, coriander and cumin seed, and han- 
dicraft goods, particularly rugs. Despite the 
export increase, however, the deficit balance 
continued to widen, reaching 10 billion 
francs in 1951 as against 8.4 billions in 1950. 


Germany 
(Federal Republic) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
WITH TURKEY 


New trade and payments agreements be- 
tween the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Turkey were signed in Ankara on February 
16, 1952, according to German Foreign Trade 
Circular No. 29/52 of February 22. 

The trade agreement covers the period 
January 1, through December 31, 1952, with 


sardines, 


! Sources for all statistical tables: Note of Documentation No. &&. 


1951 1950 


Volume Value Value Value 
1, 402. 5 90, 913.9 69, 901. 5 (0, 447.8 
131.1 13, 219.8 9, 514.7 12, 537.8 
6. 2 5, 490.8 6, 524.3 4,121.7 
18.9 4, 425. 2 3, 756. 7 2. 069.4 
53. 2 4,380.8 2, 539. 6 1, 865. 5 
26. 2 3, 486. 0 2, 793. 9 ,, 723. 1 
7.2 3, 340. 9 1,417.3 715.1 
23. 8 3, 191.3 1,944.9 1, 776.9 
95. 1 2, 833.8 2, 252. 1 2, 203. 6 
26. 7 2, 823. 0 1, 600.3 758. 3 
25. 2 2, 726. 7 994. 9 397. 6 
61.1 2, 324.9 1, 033. 5 200. 3 
1, 380. 7 35, 576. 1 4, 273. 6 i, 575.8 
1, 256. 4 12, 093. 1 9, 537.4 6, O18. 6 
390. 7 5, 683. 5 7, 800. 4 1, 769.9 
49.9 3, 869. 4 2, 720. 6 1, 720.7 
629. 4 3, 528.3 1, 866. 7 1,519.3 
595. 6 3, 313.8 2, 366. 4 1, 382. 9 
368, 4 3, 188.5 2, 724. 2 2,051.3 
112.5 2, O64. 5 2, 206. 7 2 O50. 8 
71.6 2,198.8 1, 062. 6 1, 292.8 
334, 8 1, 678. 9 1, 095. 9 801.7 
356, 2 1,470.5 1, 211.7 1, 239. 3 
205.8 1, 196. 7 879. 2 55. 9 


provision for an automatic extension until 
June 30, 1953, in which event the com- 
modity list quotas will be increased by 50 
percent. This agreement contains four com- 
modity lists and four protocols. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Ger- 
man deliveries to Turkey of about $31,700,000 
of quota items will surpass by far Turkish 
quota shipments to Germany of about $2,- 
500,000. The reason for the disproportion 
between the totals is that the German lib- 
eralization list already applies to approxi- 
mately 98 percent of the Turkish exports to 
Germany, whereas the Turkish free list ap- 
plies to only 65 percent of German items 
contemplated for export to Turkey. 

Principal quota shipments from Turkey to 
Germany are expected to be oranges to a 
value of $300,000; wines and spirits, $200,000; 
valonia extract, $500,000; and _ carpets, 
$200,000. Germany is expected to export to 
Turkey mainly cotton fabrics to a value of 
$9,000,000; cement, $1,500,000; axles for 
vehicles and tread wheels, $1,500,000; and 
plows and other agricultural machinery, 
$1,000,000. 

Protocol I regulates shipments of Turkey’s 
main export items to Germany, which are 
tobacco, cotton, hazelnuts, raisins, dried 
figs, and mohair wool; these items are all 
included on the current German liberaliza- 
tion list. Turkey will grant additional 
quotas for the importation of nonliberalized 
goods from Germany only after at least 
10,000 metric tons of tobacco are imported 
by Germany and after German purchases of 
the remaining products exceed the following 
minimum values: Cotton, $60,000,000; hazel- 
nuts, $9,000,000; raisins, $6,000,000; dried figs, 
$1,000,000; and mohair wool, $1,500,000. 

Under the terms of protocol II, the Fed- 
eral Republic and Turkey shall, in event of 
any changes of liberalization measures in 
their respective countries, establish new im- 
port quotas for goods at present liberalized, 
in such a way that trade between Germany 
and Turkey will receive no less favorable 
treatment than that granted to third parties, 
taking into consideration obligations in- 
curred in OEEC. 

Exportation of additional shipments of 
certain important commodities will be au- 
thorized by both countries under protocol 
III. Germany will license the export of 
50,000 metric tons of rolling-mill products for 
Turkey, in exchange for deliveries of man- 
ganese ore ($500,000), antimony ore ($300,- 
000); lead and zinc ores ($500,000), copper 
($4,000,000), chromium ($500,000), ferrous 
ingots from Karabuk (30,000 metric tons), 
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and scrap (50,000 metric tons). In addition 
it is agreed that Germany will increase the 
delivery of rolling-mill products to Turkey 
if the export of scrap from Turkey to Ger- 
many exceeds 50,000 metric tons. For this 
trade a ratio of 1 : 3 for rolling-mill products 
against scrap is fixed. 

In protocol IV, both countries agree to put 
the Torquay tariff lists of December 1950 
into force. 

In an exchange of letters it was agreed 
to reinstate as of March 1, 1952, until con- 
clusion of a peace treaty the following 
important prewar agreements between 
Germany and Turkey: Consular Agreement 
of May 28, 1929; Agreement of Settlement 
Rights of January 12, 1927; Extradition 
Treaty of September 3, 1930; Agreement on 
Legal Procedures in Civil and Trade Matters 
of May 28, 1929; and certain articles of Trade 
and Shipping Agreement of May 27, 1930. 

The new payments agreement conforms 
to present OEEC and EPU regulations. A list 
of the various types of payments falling 
within the scope of this agreement is in- 
cluded. 


Most-FAVORED-NATION TRADE AGREEMENT 
WITH IRAQ EFFECTIVE 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Iraq was signed in 
London on October 7, 1951, and made effec- 
tive temporarily on January 12, 1952, accord- 
ing to German Foreign Trade Circular No. 
18/52 of January 24, 1952. 

The agreement, which is to remain in force 
until January 14, 1953, will become effective 
formally upon exchange of ratifications and 
may be terminated at the end of any calendar 
year after 3 months’ advance notice. 

Under the terms of the agreement each of 
the contracting parties is to grant to the 
other most-favored-nation treatment with 
regard to customs duties, taxes, other charges 
on imports and exports, and shipping. 

The agreement provides for an exchange of 
goods. Principal exports from Iraq to Ger- 
many are to include dates, barley, wool, and 
cotton. In exchange, Germany is to deliver 
to Iraq principally rolling-mill products, 
machinery and apparatus, various chemicals, 
and cotton yard goods. 

In an exchange of letters, German citizens 
were granted rights equal to those of other 
non-Arab foreigners concerning registration 
of patents and trade-marks, appearance be- 
fore courts in Iraq, and purchase of real 
estate. 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH AUSTRIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Germany 
(Soviet Zone) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPENSATION AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH ITALY 


An agreement on compensation transac- 
tions between the Soviet Zone of Germany 
and Italy was concluded recently, according 
to the Swiss press of March 18, 1952. This 
agreement, which is to remain in effect until 
the end of the calendar year, provides for a 
commodity exchange' to a value of about 
$5,050,000 in each direction. 

The most important commodities the So- 
viet Zone is expected to export to Italy are 
chemicals, machinery, instruments, toys, and 
cameras. In exchange, Italy is to ship to the 
Soviet Zone principally fruit, fruit pulp and 
fruit juices, vegetables, wine and liqueur, 
canned foods, rayon fibers and fabrics, vari- 
ous other fabrics, hemp yarn, chemicals, and 
shoes. 





Three companies in Spain operate sulfur 
refineries, one controlled by Spanish inter- 
ests and two by United States capital. 
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Greenland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCISE-TAxX SCHEDULE AND REGULATIONS 
REVISED 


The schedule of excise taxes applied since 
March 8, 1951, under Danish Law No. 270 of 
June 14, 1951, to sugar, confectionery, malt, 
alcoholic beverages, cigarette paper, and to- 
bacco products imported into West Green- 
land has been technically revised with some 
increases in rates, by Danish proclamation’ 
No. 76 of February 29, 1952, effective from 
March 1, 1952, according to a report of April 3 
from the U. S. Embassy, in Copenhagen. 

These taxes are now also applicable to im- 
ports into North Greenland and East Green- 
land. The same rates will apply to local 
production of these articles, except alcoholic 
beverages, manufacture of which is prohib- 
ited. Taxes are payable to the account of 
the organization Royal Greenland Trade at 
the time of shipment from Denmark. 

Licenses from Royal Greenland Trade are 
required for importation of the foregoing 
articles except for imports made by Royal 
Greenland Trade, imports for the Ministry 
of Defense (for defense areas or for Danish 
warships on Greenland station), or imports 
for foreign diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentatives. Royal Greenland Trade has 
monopoly rights for the importation of 
spirituous beverages, wine, beer, malt, ciga- 
rettes and cigarette paper, but effective July 
1, 1952, imports for defense areas diplomatic 
and consular representatives and Danish 
warships will be exempted from these rights. 

Articles imported for defense areas, diplo- 
matic and consular missions, and Danish 
warships are also exempt from excise taxes. 
Stores aboard ships and aircraft are exempt 
from tax, if not discharged, whereas special 
regulations apply to consumption of excise 
articles aboard Royal Greenland Trade ships 
in Greenland waters. 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The customary seasonal increase in trade 
activity in Guatemala did not occur in 
March, and business continued slow. Al- 
though the settlement of the prolonged 
United Fruit Co. dispute was encouraging, 
many businessmen believed that conditions 
would not improve materially so long as the 
political uncertainty existed. The number 
of foreign credit items collected by banks 
decreased, further increasing the already 
considerable accumulation of overdue drafts. 
However, the number of collection items re- 
ceived during the month increased slightly, 
and the demand for commercial credit was 
firm. 

LABOR 


The critical labor problems of the United 
Fruit Co. were substantially settled in March, 
and normal operations were resumed at 
Tiquisate. The public sale of the Tiquisate 
property to settle claims of $645,C00 for wages 
accruing to workers since their suspension 
in September 1951 was avoided by an agree- 
ment between the company and the union 
under which the company will pay these 
claims in three annual installments of 40, 
30, and 30 percent during 1952-54. The com- 
pany and the union also signed an agree- 
ment, which became effective March 14, 
extending for 3 years the 1949 labor contract 
without alteration of wage scales, but with 
the company’s guaranty that the low prices 
of essential foodstuffs, sold in the company’s 
commissaries would not be raised and that 
the company would resume operations at 
Tiquisate immediately. The company re- 
served the right to cancel the contract at any 
time after it had been in force for 1 year if 
its production or transportation costs should 
be increased or the service of the railroad 
hauling bananas from the plantations to 


Puerto Barrios should become unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The Labor Court of Puerto Barrios early 
in March handed down an arbitral award 
on the demands of the dock workers for a 
revision of the company’s contract. This 
award granted the workers much less than 
the union had demanded but, nevertheless, 
included wage increases of 20, 10, and 5 per- 
cent and a number of important lesser bene- 
fits. The company and the union on March 
17 entered into a 2-year labor contract based 
upon this arbitral award. 


PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


President Arbenz’ message to Congress on 
March 1 forecast a continuance in 1952 of 
the Government’s economic policies directed 
toward the announced objective of trans- 
forming Guatemala into a modern capitalistic 
country. The President characterized his 
first year in office as one of planning and 
said that agriculture, Guatemala’s basic eco- 
nomic problem, was the key to a higher 
standard of living and to expanded industrial 
and commercial activity, and that in 1952 he 
would submit to Congress comprehensive 
agrarian reform legislation. 

Late in March Mr. Roberto Fanjui, a 
Guatemala City businessman, was appointed 
Minister of Economy and Labor. Business 
circles consider him sound and progressive 
and expressed satisfaction over his designa- 
tion. He indicated that he would support 
increased industrial development and equi- 
table agrarian reform. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


Net foreign exchange reserves increased by 
$3,097,000 in February to $48,841,000 (pre- 
liminary figures) from $43,767,000 at the end 
of February 1951. 

The regulations for the administration of 
the insurance reserve investment law were 
published on March 24. They designate the 
technical or mathematical reserves for each 
type of insurance and prescribe the manner 
in which the reserve investment program is 
to operate. 

On March 16 a tax of 10 percent was es- 
tablished on national lottery prizes to finance 
the construction of a National Theater of 
Art and to promote the development of fine 
arts. Sixty percent of the proceeds of the 
tax will be used for the theater building and 
the remainder will go for the support of the 
theater and related fine-art activities. 


AGRICULTURE—IMPORTS 


Cotton growers are required to register de- 
tails of planned production with the Direc- 
torate General of Agriculture and to take 
steps to combat cotton pests and diseases 
under a resolution of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture promulgated on March 25. Failure 
to control pests will lead to Government in- 
tervention for this purpose for the account 
of the proprietor. 

Domestic cotton prices are supported un- 
der a resolution of March 31 of the Ministry 
of Economy and Labor which set the mini- 
mum price per 100 pounds at the gin at $45 
for Delta-Pine or Cok Wilt quality, and $36 
for cotton from native seed. The Produc- 
tion Development Institute will buy at the 
support price and will resell at prices to be 
established by the Ministry of Economy. Im- 
ports are prohibited, unless domestic pro- 
duction is inadequate to meet demand. 

The importation within 60 days of 10,000 
short tons of white sugar, free of import 
duty and charges, was authorized on March 
31 to cover the 1952 deficit in domestic pro- 
duction. Maximum prices were set at $7.50 
at wholesale and $8. at retail, per 100 pounds. 
The Government distribution of sugar es- 
tablished on August 31, 1951, was to termi- 
nate by April 30. 

Imported alcoholic liquors must be regis- 
tered with the Directorate General of Public 
Health by May 15, 1952, that agency has an- 
nounced, as part of the Government’s pro- 
gram to register imported food products un- 
der the Sanitary Code—U. S. Embassy, 
GUATEMALA CITy, APR. 4, 1952. 
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Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 
(FEDERAL REPUBLIC) SIGNED 


See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany (Federal Republic).” 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPENSATION AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany (Soviet Zone).”’) 


Jamaica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY RESTRICTIONS ON DOLLAR 
IMPORTS 


On April 1, 1952, the Government of 
Jamaica issued a series of regulations de- 
signed to reduce sharply the expenditure of 
dollars for imports pending a review of the 
dollar position of the Colony. 

Notice to importers No. 941 announced 
that until further notification no licenses 
involving a release of dollars would be issued 
to permit importation of commodities other 
than essential food items. This suspension 
of dollar licensing, according to the notice, 
is likely to remain in force for 6 weeks. 

Notice to importers No. 944 announced that 
unexpired licenses covering imports from 
hard-currency sources would cease to be valid 
after April 5, 1952, but would be revalidated 
automatically if irrevocable letters of credit 
were established prior to April 1 or upon sub- 
mission of proof of a firm contract with a 
supplier. Notice No. 944 also announced 
that goods that could be imported without a 
specific license prior to April 1, 1952, under 
world open general license No. 3 of November 
1, 1951, would now require a license. Goods 
shipped on or prior to April 1 will be entered 
without a license, and a license will be auto- 
matically granted upon presentation of satis- 
factory proof that an irrevocable letter of 
credit was established or a firm contract 
entered into with a supplier before April 1. 
Similar restrictions on nondollar, nonsterling 
open general license imports were covered in 
notice to importers No. 942. 


Malaya 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Although Malayan rubber prices fell 
sharply in January and February, tin prices 
edged upward slightly as a result of the 
United States-United Kingdom tin agree- 
ment. Production of both rubber and tin 
fell off slightly from the December 1951 level. 
The cost-of-living index for Singapore rose 
for both Asian and European residents. 
Currency notes in circulation rose from 
M$764,100,000 on January 1 to M8788,900,000 
on March 1. (M$l=approximately US$0.33; 
US$1= approximately M$3.02) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Malayan imports in January exceeded ex- 
ports by approximately M$10,000,000, imports 
totaling approximately M$387,300,000 and ex- 
ports about M$376,900,000. The excess in 
import value was attributable largely to a 
decline in rubber exports coupled with the 
continued increase in the value of imports. 
Imports from the United Kingdom, Australia, 
and Sarawak declined in February, however, 
and exports exceeded imports by about 
M$22,500,000; exports totaled M$370,100,000 
and imports M$347,600,000. Analysis of 
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available information indicates that imports 
from the United States in 1952 will be held 
approximately at 1951 levels. 


FINANCE 


The 1951 budget of the Federation of Ma- 
laya showed a gross surplus as of December 
31, 1951 of M$433,000,000, of which M8$80,000,- 
000 was set aside as a reserve for liabilities 
which had already been incurred. Total 
revenue in the Federation for 1952 is ex- 
pected to be somewhat lower than for the 
preceding year owing to the lower average 
prices prevailing for Malaya’s raw materials, 
especially rubber, compared with those of 
last year. 

Notes and coins issued by the Government 
of Sarawak will be withdrawn and cease to be 
legal tender on October 1, 1952, when Malayan 
currency will have replaced all Sarawak cur- 
rency now in existence. Sarawak currency 
now can be exchanged for Malayan currency 
at face value. 


RUBBER PROSPECTS 


The steady moderate decline in rubber 
prices, which began in the latter part of 
1951, continued through January. A sharp 
break in prices came with the announcement 
on February 4 of the devaluation of Indo- 
nesian currency, which gave Indonesia a tem- 
porary price advantage. A desire on the part 
of many upcountry producers to sell their 
stocks before March 1 to beat the new in- 
crease in the rubber tax (replanting cess) 
aggravated the break still further. A week 
later the United States, through the General 
Services Administration (GSA), announced 
that since the United States rubber stockpile 
had approached the “safety point” there- 
after rubber which was below contract speci- 
fications would be rejected. GSA also an- 
nounced that it would halt its purchases of 
the lower grades of rubber. As a result of 
these developments, the price of rubber 
slipped from US$0.47 per pound on January 
1 to US$0.36 per pound at the end of Feb- 
ruary. GSA’s announcement in late Feb- 
ruary that private rubber trading in the 
United States would be resumed and a state- 
ment clarifying the terms of the rubber re- 
jection clause had only a slightly bolstering 
effect on the market. 

Malayan rubber production in January 
amounted to 51,053 long tons and in Feb- 
ruary to 43,312 long tons, compared with 
53,790 long tons produced in December. Pro- 
duction in 1952 is expected to be somewhat 
below the 1951 figure, for the following rea- 
sons: The lower average price; the continued 
decline in the yield per tree, as a result of 
excessive overtapping in 1950 and 1951; the 
fact that many trees are beyond economic 
life; the slashing of rubber trees by Ccom- 
munist guerrillas; and the inability of pro- 
ducers to tap acreages which lack police 
protection. 

The consensus among members of the 
Malayan rubber industry is that future price 
stability of. rubber is dependent in a large 
measure on United States purchasing policies. 
Malaya’s sensitivity to United States rubber 
policy lies not only in the fact that the 
United States is Malaya’s biggest customer 
for rubber, but also in the realization that 
the United States is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of synthetic rubber which competes 
with the natural product. 


TIn SITUATION 


The price of tin rose from M$450 per picul 
(1 picul=1334%4 pounds) or approximately 
US$1.11 per pound on January 1 to M$493 per 
picul, or approximately US$1.23 per pound on 
January 25, and then declined to M$483 per 
picul, or approximately US$1.20 per pound, 
by February 29. Production of tin metal in 
January totaled 4,743 long tons, and similar 
production was expected for February. By 
comparison, production for December 1951 
was 4,989 tons. Adverse factors affecting in- 
creased production were the inability to pros- 
pect for new sources and the suspension of 
operations of certain mines owing to the 
inability of the Government to provide ade- 










quate security from the operations of the 
Communist guerrilla forces. The number of 
laborers employed in the tin mines decreased 
from 45,931 in December 1951 to 45,201 in 
January 1952. However, it was expected that 
as a result of the decrease in rubber prices 
the tin labor situation might improve, as 
displaced rubber workers sought other 
employment. 

Exports of tin metal from Malaya 
amounted to 9,014 long tons for January and 
February combined as compared with 10,787 
tons for the corresponding period in 1951. 
Tin purchases by many countries declined 
substantially; only Canada, Japan, and India 
continued to purchase essentially the same 
average quantities of tin metal in January 
as they had purchased in 1951. The reentry 
of the United States into the Malayan tin 
metal market was a most optimistic factor, 
and it is hoped that United States purchases 
by way of the United Kingdom—United 
States tin agreement, plus additional pur- 
chases through commercial channels, will 
offset the decline in demand by European 
and Latin-American countries. Prospects 
for the tin industry appear to be much 
brighter; the price is expected to remain ap- 
proximately at its February level and produc- 
tion is expected to continue substantially at 
the 1951 level. 

Imports into Malaya of tin ore amounted 
to 1,199 long tons having an estimated metal 
content of 449 tons in the first 2 months of 
1952, compared with 2,313 tons and an esti- 
mated tin metal content of 876 tons in the 
like period of 1951. Thailand continued to 
be the principal supplier of tin ore, the re- 
mainder originating in Burma, Indochina, 
and Uganda. The decline in imports may be 
attributed to the change in destination of 
Thailand’s exports of tin ore from Malaya to 
the United States. 


PRODUCTION OF FOODSTUFFS 


Production of food crops in the Federation 
of Malaya has declined steadily since 1948 as 
workers have transferred from farming to 
the tin and rubber industries, where they 
were able to acquire higher wages. In 1951 
about 79,948 acres were under food crops 
in the Federation, representing a decline of 
8,376 acres from the area in 1949 and 15,779 
acres from that of 1948. 

Expansion of acreage under pineapples is 
planned in both the States of Johore and 
Selangor. A cess, similar to that levied on 
rubber producers, is to be imposed on the 
Malayan pineapple industry. The cess, 
which is expected to amount to M$0.20 per 
case of pineapples, will provide an antici- 
pated revenue of $M200,000 to be utilized for 
research and for the appointment of in- 
spectors to enforce packing and canning 
standards for the industry. 


Cost or LIVING 


As the average value of most goods im- 
ported into Malaya is expected to remain 
relatively high and prospects of local pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and other essentials 
increasing are small, the cost of living prob- 
ably will hold at its present level or show a 
slight increase-——U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, 
SINGAPORE, Mar. 21, 1952. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RAYON-FIBER SUBSIDY INCREASED 


The subsidy granted Mexican importers of 
rayon fiber classified under tariff fraction 
2.30.03 has been increased to 6624 percent 
of the applicable 45 percent ad valorem im- 
port duty, by a Presidential Resolution 
signed on March 17, 1952, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 3, and effective from 
that date through December 31: Conse- 
quently, during this period authorized im- 
ports of rayon fiber under this classification 
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will be dutiable at 1 peso per legal kilogram 
plus 15 percent ad valorem, rather than at 
1 peso per legal kilogram plus 45 percent ad 
valorem as prescribed in the tariff. 

(For previous announcement concerning 
the rayon-yarn subsidy see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of February 18, 1952.) 


Mopvus VIVENDI WITH CHILE EXTENDED 


The most-favored-nation commercial mo- 
dus vivendi between Mexico and Chile, 
which has existed between the two countries 
since 1942, was extended for an additional 
year from July 1, 1951, by a congressional 
decree published in the Diario Oficial of 


Tariff 


fraction Description and dutiable unit peso 


March 11, 1952 ratifying an exchange of 
notes on the matter on July 1, 1951. 

(For provisions of this commercial modus 
vivendi, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, of 
January 9, 1950, under “Chile.” An earlier 
extension covering the period July 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1951, was not reported in the 
Weekly.) 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


A Presidential Decree signed on March 11, 
1952, published in the Diario Oficial on April 
4, 1952, and effective 5 days thereafter, modi- 
fied the Mexican import tariff as follows 
(former status in parentheses) : 


Specific duty Ad valorem 
duty percent 


3.53.14 Iron and steel in bars of any shape or section, even when having designs, grooves, 0.40 (Same) 10 (Same) 
teeth, or work symmetrically distributed over the whole or part of the surface, 


not specified, gross kilogram. 
(Not specified has been added.) 


3.53.18 Iron and steel in bars having a diameter of more than 10 centimeters, gross kilo- .01 3 
gram. 
(New classification.) 
3.53.43 Elbows, crosses, T’s and unions of iron and steel having an internal diameter of 1.50 (Same) 20 (Same) 
over 65 millimeters, but not exceeding 30 centimeters, gross kilogram. 
(Formerly read ‘“‘having an internal diameter of more than 65 millimeters’’.) 
3.53.44 Elbows, crosses, T’s and unions of iron and steel having an internal diameter of .01 5 
more than 30 centimeters, gross kilogram. 
(New classification.) 
8.54.02 Lenses and shutters for cameras, legal kilogram é be ta oat . .10 (0.20) 5(10) 
8. 54.03 Cameras weighing from 1 to 100 kilograms, legal] kilogram ____...._._._-_--- . 1.00 5 


(New classification.) 


EXEMPTIONS FROM 15-PERCENT AD 
VALOREM EXPORT SURCHARGE 


The 15 percent ad valorem export sur- 
charge has been reduced by the percentages 
indicated for the following classifications of 
the Mexican export tariff, by a presidential 
decree signed on March 17, 1952, and pub- 
lished and effective on April 4, 1952 (former 
exemptions shown in parentheses) : 


Percentage 

Fraction Description reduction 
66-32 Zinc oxide, not derived from the 

direct calcination of ores - -- 30 (None) 

66-38 Zine sulfate ___- Pace 30 (None) 

81-20 Capsules of tin alloys for bottles. 80 (None) 
81-32 Zinc, rolled or drawn in bars, wire, 
sheets, and tubes; zinc pheto en- 

graving plates only _- 30 (None) 

81-33 Zinc dust 30 (None) 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export BONUS DOLLAR SCHEME 
EXPANDED 

The arrangement under which the Neth- 
erlands Bank allows exporters to retain 10 
percent of the dollars earned from exports to 
the United States and Canada has been ex- 
pended and broadened, according to a Neth- 
erlands Bank directive of February 8, 1952. 

Effective as of February 11, 1952, this ar- 
rangement applies to all countries paying for 
Netherlands exports with dollars, except 
those with which the Netherlands has mone- 
tary agreements. Also covered are exports to 
United States authorities outside the United 
States and to international organizations, 
unless such transactions are brought about 
by the intervention of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment within the framework of the mutual 
defense effort. 

[For a description of the export bonus 
dollar scheme see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of Oct. 10, 1949.] 


Pakistan 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary statistics on Pakistan’s foreign 
trade in January, the latest month for which 
figures are available, indicate that exports 
exceeded imports by 8,600,000 rupees. (1 
Pakistan rupee—US$0.30225.) Imports 
amounted to 162,900,000 rupees, including 
9,900,000 rupees on Government account. 
Exports totaled 171,500,000 rupees, of which 
1,500,000 rupees were on Government ac- 
count. 

The principal imports in January were cot- 
ton yarn and manufactures; chemicals, drugs, 
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and medicines; cutlery, hardware, imple- 
ments, and instruments (excluding electrical 
instruments); and machinery of all kinds, 
including belting for machinery. The most 
important exports were jute, raw cotton, 
wool, and hides and skins. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


In February a trade delegation from France 
held talks with Pakistan officials on the re- 
newal of the trade agreement of June 23, 
1951, which expired on November 29 but was 
extended to February 29, 1952. Under the 
agreement, reportedly, France would supply 
textiles, machinery, iron and steel products, 
and railway equipment, including rolling 
stock. 

A representative of the West German Min- 
istry of Commerce and Foreign Trade arrived 
in Pakistan at the end of February to negoti- 
ate a renewal of a trade agreement which had 
expired on December 31, 1951. On February 
27, a trade agreement between Pakistan and 
Hungary, which also expired on December 31, 
was extended to June 30, 1952. 


TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


The Supplement to the Point IV Agreement 
for Technical Cooperation between the 
United States and Pakistan was signed on 
February 2, providing aid amounting to $10,- 
000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1952. 

In the first week of February, representa- 
tives of public and private agencies visited 
Pakistan for the purpose of discussing tech- 
nical and economic assistance to the country. 
The agencies represented were the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the International Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the U. S. Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, and the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

AGRICULTURE 


The 10-percent decline in cotton prices 
during the first week of February was at- 
tributed to the absence of foreign demand 
and a tighter credit situation. Prices con- 
tinued to decline to November 1 levels, 28 
percent below the high reached on December 
10, 1951. On February 23, the cotton market 
closed for 1 week as prices dropped to the 
equivalent of 34.47 U. S. cents a pound for 
Punjab 4F. Cotton traders demanded that 
the Government take steps to prevent a fur- 
ther decline either by establishing floor prices 
or by forcing the banks to liberalize loans. 

Early in February, sales of 125,000 bales of 
cotton to China were reported, and during 
the second week of the month Pakistan ships 
loaded 39,000 bales for Whampoa. Exports 
from previous sales continued high as mer- 
chants rushed to ship their goods before the 
expiration of licenses on February 29. At the 


end of the month declared exports amount- 
ed to 665,000 bales; estimated stocks, 690,- 
000 bales; and domestic consumption, 150,- 
000 bales. 

Jute exports from July to December 1951 
amounted to 2,700,000 bales, compared with 
3,500,000 bales for the like period of 1950. 
As of December 31, jute prices were one-third 
higher than on the corresponding date in 
1950. Prices in Narayanganj increased 3 
rupees a maund (82.2 pounds) on February 
19, the first day after India reduced the ex- 
port duty on hessians. By the following day, 
however, prices had returned to the former 
level. There was little activity in the raw- 
jute market during the latter half of Febru- 
ary. Jute-textile prices in Karachi con- 
tinued to decline, reaching the lowest level 
since September 1951. 

During the third week of February the pro- 
vincial governments began the drive against 
hoarding of food grains and recovered small 
amounts. Early forecasts for 1951-52 crops 
indicated reduced acreages of wheat, corn, 
and bajra (millet). Preliminary estimates 
of 1951-52 food grain were 5 percent below 
last year. 

INDUSTRY 


On February 19, the Governor General of 
Pakistan laid the foundation stone for a new 
textile mill near Liaquatabad (Punjab). 
Machinery worth 5,000,000 rupees, including 
25,000 spindles and 450 looms, is expected to 
be imported by the end of the year. The mill 
is the first of six to be set up by the Punjab 
government in Pakistan’s cotton bowl. Con- 
ditions for the expansion of industry in this 
area are favorable; water is available from 
the five tributaries of the Indus River flow- 
ing through the Province. Moreover, ade- 
quate power will soon be available from the 
hydroelectric plant at Rasul scheduled to 
start operating this year. 

In East Pakistan, the Minister of Industries 
announced that it was the general policy of 
the Pakistan Government to reduce the 
export of raw hides and skins and augment 
the export of finished and semifinished 
leather and leather goods to increase foreign- 
exchange earnings. Therefore, the estab- 
lishment of tanning plants in East Pakistan 
will be encouraged. In this connection, the 
Minister stated that the provincial authori- 
ties had acquired 22 acres of land in the 
Hazaribagh area, near Dacca, for allocation 
to bona fide tanners, in order to promote 
the expansion of the industry. 

An agreement was signed on February 18 
by the Government of Pakistan with a Ger- 
man firm for the establishment of a tele- 
phone-equipment manufacturing plant in 
the Sind Province of West Pakistan. Pro- 
duction will include telephone instruments, 
automatic telephone-exchange equipment, 
and related items. Key personnel will be 
trained in Germany. The Government of 
Pakistan will hold 75 percent of the stock 
in the company, and the German firm the 
remaining 25 percent. Construction of the 
plant is scheduled to begin in 1952. In addi- 
tion, the Government’s Post and Telegraph 
Department began the construction of a tele- 
graph factory and workshop in the same 
area. When both of these plants are com- 
pleted Pakistan will have the facilities neces- 
sary for the production of some of the sim- 
pler types of telecommunication equipment 
and supplies. 

FINANCE 


The statements of the State Bank of Pakis- 
tan and the Scheduled Banks issued during 
February reflected the smaller demand for 
cash needed to purchase crops from farmers, 
and the substantial level of exports, par- 
ticularly cotton. Notes in circulation, which 
had shown a tendency to level off in January, 
decreased in volume during the month. De- 
creases occurred in advances by Scheduled 
Banks and in bills discounted. Demand lia- 
bilities of the Scheduled Banks declined in 
February, whereas deposits of the Central 
Government, the Provinces, and the banks 
were higher. A decline in Government of 
Pakistan securities held by the issue depart- 
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ment of the State Bank was offset by a gain 
in investments in the banking department. 
The decline in sterling securities held in the 
issue department was partly attributed to an 
increase in the State Bank’s gold holdings. 
This change in the Bank’s gold holdings was 
the first since May 1949 and was a result of 
the Financial Agreement of 1951 with the 
United Kingdom, which provided for the re- 
lease of £4,000,000 from the Pakistan blocked 
sterling, specifically for the purchase of gold. 
An additional amount of this decline is re- 
flected in the increase in the banking depart- 
ment item of balances held abroad. U. S. 
EMBASSY, KARACHI, Mar. 21, 1952. 


Panama 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


BANKING AND FINANCE 

On March 28, 1952 the Panama Trust Co. 
reopened its doors after being closed since 
March 7, 1951. The Bank renewed opera- 
tions with $2,457,123 cash on hand to pay 
off all but the three largest of its 3,403 de- 
positors. Withdrawals on the first day 
amounted to $602,621 and fell to $230,000 on 
the second. New deposits during the first 
2 days of operation totaled $30,318. The 
trust company reported that since its closure 
a year earlier it had collected over $1,000,000 
in matured obligations. 

Reopening of the trust company was made 
possible by a loan from the United States 
Export-Import Bank to the Panamanian 
Government to assist in further financing 
the Hotel El Panama. This loan enabled 
the hotel to settle its debt of approximately 
$1,000,000 to the trust company. The hotel 
liquidated this debt only a few days before 
the bank reopened. 

Interest in the reopening of the trust 
company increased in early March when news 
spread that the French Banque Nationale 
pour le Commerce et lIndustrie (Paris) 
would assume control of the trust company 
provided that the trust company should 
first receive the full sum owed it by the 
hotel. Representatives of the French bank 
arrived in Panama on March 24 to finalize 
details for assuming management of the 
trust company. On the first day of the 
bank’s reopening (March 28), a meeting of 
stockholders was held and a new seven-man 
board of directors, four of whom are repre- 
sentatives of the French banking firm, was 
elected. 

In March, the Panamanian Comptroller 
General’s office reported that President 
Arosemena would not exercise the extraor- 
dinary pro tem powers granted him by the 
recently adjourned Assembly for the purpose 
of acting on the draft of the 1952 national 
budget. Accordingly, the 1951 budget will 
presumably remain in force until the Per- 
manent Legislative Commission amends it 
and makes it especially applicable to 1952. 

During March, evidence continued of the 
seriousness of the Government’s financial 
condition. The Ministry of Finance and 
Treasury informed the Legislative Commis- 
sion that severe economic measures had to 
be adopted to balance the budget. During 
the first 2 months of 1952, Government 
revenue collections were $264,195 less than 
during the comparable months of 1951. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY; INDUSTRY 


Commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal broke all previous records in March. 
A total of 613 commercial vessels of 300 net 
tons or more passed through the Canal com- 
pared with the previous monthly record of 
597 in January 1929. The principal reasons 
for the increase are believed to be tanker 
diversions from former oil-trade routes as 
a result of disturbances in Iran and the 
Suez area, increased coal shipments from 
the United States to Japan, and increased 
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banana shipments from Ecuador to the 
United States. 

In March approximately 20,000 U. S. Navy 
sailors taking part in maneuvers visited 
Colon, Panama’s Atlantic terminal city, 
thereby providing a needed financial stim- 
ulus to Panamanian business. It was esti- 
mated that this factor was worth $500,000 
to Panamanian business. 

The Canal Zone Government-Panama 
Canal Co. contracted with a Panamanian 
firm in late February to purchase 1,000,000 
pounds of refined sugar, valued at about 
$70,000, during April and May. 

During March, the Canal Co. requested 
local producers of alcohol to submit bids 
by April 1 for approximately 10,000 gallons 
of ethyl alcohol, valued at about $8,000. The 
alcohol is to be delivered in four lots of 
2,500 gallons each between July 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. If Panamanian bidders are 
successful, this would be the largest single 
order for alcohol which the Canal Co. has 
ever placed in Panama. 


AVIATION 


Early in March, plans became known con- 
cerning the early establishment of a Latin- 
American aviation training center for light- 
plane pilots at Paitilla Airport in Panama 
City. This center, reported to be financed 
by an unspecified United States aviation 
school, will be under the management of a 
domestic Panamanian airline and will com- 
bine pilot and mechanic training with the 
establishment of a general repair base. 


BANANA PLANTS DAMAGED 


Approximately 1,000,000 banana plants 
were badly damaged and about 900,000 grow- 
ing stems of bananas were lost in a heavy 
rainstorm in late March on the plantations 
of an American-owned company in the Pu- 
erto Armuelles area of Panama. A Panama 
City spokesman for the company was unable 
to estimate the dollar value of the loss but 
confirmed that the company’s banana pro- 
duction during the next 3 months would be 
sharply reduced. 


PRICE CONTROL; Foop INDEX 


On March 3 a new Office of Price Control 
was established. This office will replace the 
former Bureau of Prices and Supplies which 
was abolished when the Supreme Court de- 
clared unconstitutional in December the 
law on which it was founded. The new of- 
fice, which is expected to begin operation in 
the next few weeks when operating funds 
become available, will have essentially the 
same powers as the old price-control agency. 
In addition, it will control rentals rates of 
low-priced housing, as it has authority to 
reassess property values and to fix rates 
allowing a fair profit to owners while afford- 
ing quarters at reasonable cost. It will also 
regulate packaging, sale, and advertising of 
local products. 

The official retail price index of foodstuffs 
in Panama (1939-40—=100) dropped to 183.6 
in February as compared with 186.4 in Janu- 
ary but increased from the 180.5 registered 
for February 1950. The March index is not 
yet available. 

TARIFFS 


During March import duties on soap flakes 
and detergents, formerly 5 cents per gross 
kilogram, were increased to 15 cents. 


Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ICC PoLicy on ENTRY OF SHIPMENTS 
AFTER LICENSES EXPIRE 


All shipments arriving in Philippine ports 
after the expiry date of the covering import 
license shall be allowed entry into the coun- 
try, provided the corresponding letter of 
credit has been fully opened and, provided 





further, that the shipment left inland point 
of origin, or was in transit, before the expiry 
date of the license. This policy was agreed 
upon by unanimous vote of the Import Con- 
trol Commission and is embodied in ICC 
resolution No. 39, approved March 4, 1952. 


SCHEDULED BAN ON TEXTBOOK IMPORTS 
POSTPONED 


A ban on imports of textbooks into the 
Philippines, scheduled to be imposed on 
July 1, 1952, as provided for in annex C of 
Executive Order No. 471, will not go into ef- 
fect for an indefinite period of time, by a de- 
cision of the Import Control Commission of 
March 1952. The action was taken to avert 
a shortage of elementary- and high-school 
textbooks during the coming school year. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 29, 1951, p. 10, for reference to Execu- 
tive Order No. 471, issued August 24, 1951, 
which revised the Import Control Law, 
Republic Act 650, effective July 1, 1951.) 


Thailand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New METHOD OF ASSESSING CUSTOMS 
DvuTIES AMENDED 


On April 1, 1952, the Thai Customs Depart- 
ment announced that it would appraise in 
baht goods listed in foreign-currency prices 
by using the free-market exchange rates in- 
stead of the official rates. Use of these rates 
would have resulted in a duty increase of 
about 35 percent on sterling imports and 60 
percent on dollar imports. (See ForerIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 14.) 

The Department later announced that ex- 
change rates for computation of customs 
duties are set at 16.08 baht to the dollar 
and 45 baht to the pound sterling. Thus, 
the increase in duty rates amounts to about 
35 percent for both dollar and sterling im- 
ports. Bank selling rates on March 19, 1952, 
were 48 baht to the pound and 20.20 baht to 
the dollar. 


Turkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
WITH FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Germany (Federal Republic) ”.) 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSUMER-GOODS QUOTAS FOR 1952 
INCREASED 


The Minister of Economic Affairs of the 
Union of South Africa announced on March 
12, 1952, that preliminary 1952 import quotas 
for consumer goods will be increased by 10 
percent to 40 percent of the 1948 level of 
imports. Import quotas for consumer goods 
for 1952 were originally authorized at the 
rate of 30 percent of the 1948 level. Al- 
though the proposed increase in the original 
authorization will permit importers to order 
consumer goods at the rate of 40 percent of 
their 1948 importations, the rate of imports 
will still be one-third lower than correspond- 
ing imports in 1951. Import authorizations 
in 1951 for consumer goods were at the rate 
of 60 percent of the 1948 level of import. 

(Details concerning preliminary 1952 im- 
port quota authorizations for industrial ma- 
terials and consumer goods were given in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 24, 
1951). 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


REGISTRATIONS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


New registration of motor vehicles in 
Southern Rhodesia in the year 1951 totaled 
6,315 passenger cars, 3,193 trucks and busses, 
and 905 motorcycles, compared with 5,131 
passenger cars, 2,961 trucks and busses, and 
729 motorcycles in 1950. Of the passenger 
cars registered in 1951 (figures for 1950 in 
parentheses) 4,773 (3,955) were United King- 
dom makes; 1,171 (1,023), United States and 
Canadian; 279 (78), German; 48 (21), Czecho- 
slovak; 32 (37), French; and 12 (17), Italian; 
of the trucks and busses registered, 2,059 
(1,785) were United Kingdom makes; 1,094 
(1,160), United States and Canadian; 32 (0), 
German; 5 (5) Czechoslovak; and 3 (11) 
French; of the motorcyles, 878 (694) were 
United Kingdom; 14 (24), Czechoslovak; 8 
(10), United States; 2 (0), French; 1 (0), 
German; 1 (1), Italian; and 1 (0) Nether- 
lands. 

Stringent import controls established on 
January 1, 1952, will affect the number of 
passenger cars imported from the United 
States, Canada, and European countries dur- 
ing 1952. A complete ban on European pas- 
senger cars, which have attained a fair degree 
of popularity in Southern Rhodesia, has been 
ordered. The ban on passenger cars from 
the United States is repeated, although a 
number of United States passenger cars as- 
sembled in the Union of South Africa will 
continue to come into Southern Rhodesia. 
Import licenses will probably not be granted 
for motor vehicles imported direct from the 
United States. 


Beverages 


AUSTRALIAN HOPS PRODUCTION AND DEMAND 


Production of hops in Australia has been 
increasing in. the past several years. How- 
ever, the increase has been insufficient to 
meet the rising demands of the brewing trade 
and the greatly increased consumption of 
beer, which in 1950-51 totaled 163,933,162 gal- 
lons, almost double the consumption of 84,- 
025,000 gallons in 1938-39. 

The increased demand has necessitated 
larger imports of hops from overseas. In 
1950-51 Australian breweries used 36,155 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds) of hops, whereas only 26,673 hun- 
dredweight were produced locally. 

In prewar and war years of normal sup- 
plies, most of the small imports of hops en- 
tering Australia came from New Zealand. 
However, in 1939-40 and 1940-41 when Aus- 
tralian hops were in short supply, large quan- 
tities were imported from: the United States 
and smaller amounts from the United King- 
dom and Canada. In 1944-45 to 1949-50, 
most of the imports came from the United 
States and smaller quantities from the United 
Kingdom. However, because of exchange 
difficulties and the increase in price through 
the depreciation of the Australian pound in 
terms of dollars, a smaller quantity was pur- 
chased from the United States in 1950-51 than 
in 1949-50. 

Imports of hops in 1950-51 amounted to 
2,306,800 pounds, or 957,501 pounds more than 
in the preceding year. The United Kingdom 
supplied 1,609,106 pounds (70 percent) and 
the United States 697,694 pounds (30 per- 
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cent). Of the imports of 818,691 pounds in 
the second half of 1951, 628,049 pounds (77 
percent) were obtained from the United 
Kingdom and 190,642 pounds (23 percent) 
from New Zealand. 


Drugs 


_ LEMONGRASS-OIL QUOTATIONS, INDIA 


Lemongrass oil from India was quoted on 
the Cochin market at 85 rupees ($17.85) per 
1 dozen bottles of 22 ounces each on March 
22, 1952, and at 75 rupees ($15.75) on March 
15,1952. The highest quotation during 1952 
was $30.45 on January 5, and the peak of- 
fering in 1951 was $70.35 on January 27. 
Lemongrass oil is the only basic material for 
the manufacture of synthetic vitamin-A. 


JAPAN’S PHARMACEUTICAL EXPORTS 
AND PRODUCTION 


Japan’s prewar exports of pharmaceuticals 
represented appreximately 30 percent of its 
drug production. Household remedies were 
the principal export commodities, and Man- 
churia and China were the largest outlets. 
Postwar outshipments have been only 1 to 2 
percent. Formosa took 46.4 percent and 
Korea 19.8 percent of total Japanese oversea 
shipments of pharmaceuticals during the 
first half of 1951. 

Japan’s foreign trade will be influenced 
materially by whether China will be reopened 
to Japanese shipments, the degree to which 
the newer drugs will replace the old-estab- 
lished home remedies, and the extent and 
success of competition of the United States 
and European countries on the Chinese and 
Southeastern Asiatic markets. 

Pharmaceutical production in Japan in 
1938 was valued at 270,000,000 yen; in 1939, 
340,000,000 yen; and in 1941, 420,00,000 yen. 
Exports in 1938-41 averaged about 24 per- 
cent of production; the same amount was 
earmarked for military use, leaving about 
50 percent for civilian use. 


Japan’s Postwar Pharmaceutical Exports 
and Output 
{In millions of yen] 


Year Paeports Production 


a a ee a 0 959 
SSS RIS: ee 7 3, 504 
, | SES eee ss 17, 877 
SD iiktttebrcstecbebciempintibseibinion 146 31, 031 
Se eee 491 31, 915 
1951 (Jan.—June)_... 439 22, 332 


Source: The Oriental Economist, December 
8, 1951. 

Special procurement orders for the Korean 
war relieved the financial distress of drug 
manufacturers, and exports in 1950 and 1951 
spurted ahead. In these improved conditions 
there remains considerable unused capacity 
for many commodities, such as penicillin, 
sulfadiazine, and DDT. 


Fats & Oils 


PORTUGAL’S OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, 
TRADE, AND STOCKS 


Olive-oil production in Portugal in 1951 is 
Officially estimated at 92,118 metric tons, 
more than twice the 1950 production of 
40,085 tons but less than the 1949 figure of 
98,485 tons. 


—_— es 


Trade sources still consider the official esti- 
mate somewhat low and believe that actual 
production may be about 96,000 tons. 

Exports of edible olive oil for 1951, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates from Government 
sources, totaled 4,393 tons valued at 147,252,- 
249 escudos (1 escudo—$0.035 United States 
currency) as compared with 5,148 tons valued 
at 163,473,509 escudos in 1950. The United 
States was the leading purchaser of Portu- 
guese Olive oil in 1951, taking 1,389 tons as 
against 492 tons in 1950. Brazil was second, 
taking 1,321 tons as compared with 1,415 tons 
in 1950. Brazil was the largest importer in 
the years prior to 1951. 

Imports of olive oil in 1951 totaled 4,000 
metric tons—3,000 tons from Tunisia and 
1,000 tons loaned by Spain. However, in 
view of the large production of olive oil in 
Spain, the Spanish are trying to obtain cash 
for the 1,000 tons instead of being repaid in 
Olive oil, as was at first agreed by the two 
governments. The possibility is that cash 
payment will be made. 

With the exception of the 1,000 tons of 
Olive oil imported from Spain at a time when 
stocks were completely exhausted in Portu- 
gal, other imports were effected to replace 
equal amounts exported, which was the only 
manner in which exports were permitted. 

As a result of the large production of 
edible olive oil in 1951, stocks of edible olive 
oil were more than sufficient to carry over 
to the new crop year which began November 
1, 1952. However, although no decision has 
yet been made, it is believed that the present 
policy of importing an equal amount to that 
exported will continue, as there is interest in 
carying over to the next crop year a stock 
of at least 25,000 metric tons to counter- 
balance the shortage which may come in the 
next crop year. 


Foodstufis 


ARGENTINA PRODUCES RECORD SuGAR CROP 


A record crop of 650,671 metric tons of 
centrifugal sugar was produced in Argentina 
in 1951, according to trade estimates. The 
1951 output exceeded the previous record of 
634,543 tons in 1946. Weather conditions 
were favorable during the growing and 
milling season in 1951 and have continued 
favorable in 1952. Barring abnormal damage 
from bad weather through harvesting, the 
industry believes that sugar production in 
1952 may exceed the 1951 output. Produc- 
tion of centrifugal sugar in 1950 was 615,000 
tons. 

Deliveries of sugar for consumption in 
1951 were 624,966 metric tons, the largest on 
record for Argentina. Calculating 17,600,000 
people as the mid-year population, the per 
capita consumption figures out at about 78 
pounds. This was slightly below the peak 
levels of 1946 and 1947, indicating the 
growth of population as the chief factor 
affecting over-all consumption. 

Demand for sugar was not fully satisfied 
and consumption probably would have ap- 
proached 700,000 tons if supplies had been 
available. Deliveries to consumers were cur- 
tailed by lack of transport into Buenos Aires, 
by reluctance of retailers to handle sugar on 
small official mark-ups, or by withholding 
among retailers prior to price increases. 

Stocks of sugar held by mills on January 
1, 1952, totaled 269,011 tons, which is suffi- 
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cient for consumption at the 1951 rate until 
new-crop sugar becomes available in June. 
There will not be any significant carry-over, 
and the large production forecast for 1952 
will all be needed in Argentina. No sugar 
has been imported since 1950 and none is 
expected to be in 1952. 

The record sugar production in 1951 and 
the upward trend noted since 1949 are 
attributable to favorable weather and not to 
increased planting or to better cultivation 
and milling practices. Since even the cur- 
rent crops barely cover requirements, a fu- 
ture year of average or poor crop conditions 
would cause a large deficit in Argentine 
supplies. The Government hopes to en- 
courage larger plantings of sugarcane and 
is investigating intermittently the possibili- 
ties of sugar beets, but rapid expansion in 
either appears unlikely. 


AUSTRIAN LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
PRODUCTION 


Cattle and hogs in Austria were unofficially 
estimated at 2,400,000 head and 2,700,000 
head, respectively, in 1951, slightly lower 
than in 1950 but exceeding the official tar- 
gets by 3.4 percent and 17.4 percent. Other 
major types of livestock likewise showed 
slight decreases as compared with 1950. 

Slaughter of cattle increased by 14 per- 
cent, calves and hogs by 7 percent each, sheep 
by 9 percent, and horses by 28 percent over 
1950. 

Total Austrian meat production in 1951 
was unofficially estimated at 290,000 metric 
tons, as against 275,000 tons in 1950 and a 
prewar average of 315,000 tons. 

Total consumption of meat, including 
quantities imported and drawn from stocks, 
is placed at 297,300 tons or 103.2 percent of 
1950. Annual per capita consumption was 
about 92 pounds. 

The number of hogs and cattle in 1952 are 
probably about the same as they were in 1951. 
Austria reached about 92 percent of prewar 
indigenous production of meat in 1951. 


IcE-CREAM PRODUCTION, CUBA 


There are two large local manufacturers of 
ice cream in Cuba which together account 
for more than 50 percent of the total produc- 
tion in the island. During 1951, these two 
firms produced 606,000 gallons of ice cream 
(8 percent butterfat or better) and about 
90,000 gallons of mix (5 percent butterfat) 
for “soft ice cream” outlets. Although the 
two large firms maintain health and quality 
standards, there are no uniform standards 
among the many small producers. 

During 1951 there was an important de- 
velopment in the marketing of low-butterfat 
“soft ice cream.’ Outlets are now located 
throughout Habana, and even in some of the 
other cities of the island. As a consequence 
of the strong consumer demand, one of the 
firms supplying the basic “mix” is planning 
to buy additional equipment to double its 
potential capacity. 


EGYPTIAN OUTPUT OF DEHYDRATED ONIONS 


Production of dehydrated onions in Egypt 
has been increasing. Although there are 
seven dehydrating plants in Egypt, the an- 
nual capacity of these plants does not exceed 
6,000 tons net. During World War II, these 
plants operated at full capacity to supply 
the Allied armies stationed in the Near East. 
During the postwar years, however, produc- 
tion has decreased. In the crop year, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951, to February 14, 1952, produc- 
tion reached about 2,000 toms, compared 
with 900 tons in 1950-51 and 700 tons in 
1949-50. 

Increased demands from the United King- 
dom, Switzerland, Australia, Western Ger- 
many, and India account for the greater 
output in 1951-52. 

Practically the entire production of dehy- 
drated onions is exported. The United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Australia, the United 
States, and Western Germany were Egypt’s 
principal customers during 1951. 
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Exports in 1951 amounted to 1,774 metric 
tons as compared with 661 tons in 1950 and 
638 tons in 1949, according to official statis- 
tics. 

Of the 1951 exports, the United Kingdom 
purchased 937 tons and Australia 213 tons. 
Trade statistics showed that the United 
States took 179 tons in 1951-52 as compared 
with 346 tons in 1950-51. 

Local trade circles were disappointed with 
the decrease of about 48 percent in exports 
of dehydrated onions to the United States in 
1951-52 as compared with the preceding year. 
The increase of the United States import 
duty from 17.5 to 35 percent was the principal 
adverse factor causing the decrease in 
1951-52. 


MEXICAN COFFEE EXPORTS DECREASED 


The Mexican 1951-52 coffee crop is un- 
Officially estimated at 1,175,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

Export of green coffee in the first quarter 
of the 1951-52 coffee year, October 1, 1951, to 
September 30, 1952, amounted to 180,349 
bags, as compared with 220,034 bags in the 
corresponding period of the 1950-51 coffee 
year. January 1952 exports indicate an ad- 
ditional 120,200 bags, bringing total exports 
in the first 4 months of the 1951-52 coffee 
year to about 300,000 bags. This amount is 
much lower than the 452,903 bags exported in 
the first 4 months of the 1950-51 coffee year. 

Trade estimates that from 850,000 to 
875,000 bags of coffee will be available for 
export during the 1951-52 coffee year. 


SPANISH SUGAR PRODUCTION AND USE 


Sugar production in Spain in the sugar 

year July 1, 1950—June 30, 1951, amounted 
to 178,003 metric tons, as compared with 
169,978 tons in 1949-50. Of the 1950-51 sugar 
crop, 156,622 tons were beet sugar and 21,381 
tons were cane sugar. 
The 1951-52 unofficial production estimates 
indicate that sugar production will amount 
to 322,000 tons—300,000 tons of beet sugar 
and 22,000 tons of cane sugar. 

According to the Boletin de Estadistica, 
sugar consumption for the 1951 calendar year 
was 180,288 tons, compared with 166,701 tons 
in 1950. Of the 1951 total, beet sugar ac- 
counted for 159,996 tons and cane sugar for 
20,292 tons. 

Sugar imports almost doubled in the calen- 
dar year 1951 from those in 1950, being 24,997 
tons compared with 12,805 tons. Cuba sup- 
plied 23,682 tons, about 95 percent of all 
Spain’s sugar imports. Benelux countries 
supplied most of the remainder—1,090 tons. 

Undoubtedly, stocks of sugar on January 
1, 1952, were the highest they had been since 
the Spanish Civil War. Official figures 
are not available, but estimates place stocks 
on January 1, 1952, at 90,937 tons, compared 
with an estimated 22,717 tons on the cor- 
responding date in 1951. 


VENEZUELA ENLARGES SUGAR OUTPUT 


Venezuela spends about $5,000,000 a year 
for imported sugar, as domestic production 
of sugar amounts to less than half the 
amount required. In an effort to close the 
large gap between production and consump- 
tion of sugar, two new centrals having a 
prospective capacity of 18,000 metric tons a 
year are under construction. A third central 
capable of producing 15,000 tons of sugar 
during the grinding season has been planned. 

Sugar production in the season October 
1, 1951-September 30, 1952, may reach an all- 
time high of 54,000 tons. The 1950-51 crop 
totaled 46,349 tons and the 1949-50 harvest 
amounted to 48,063 tons. 

Imports of sugar into Venezuela totaled 
51,234 tons, valued at 20,349,679 bolivars. 
The bulk of the imported sugar cane came 
from Cuha. 

Apparent consumption of sugar in Vene- 
zuela in 1951 was about 96,499 tons. 

There are no official data on stocks on hand, 
but a reasonable estimate as of January l, 
1952, is 10,000 tons. 





Leather & Products 


SouTH AFRICAN FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 
HIGHEST IN HISTORY 


Footwear production in the Union of South 
Africa in 1951 reached an all-time high of 
about 16,400,000 pairs, representing an ap- 
proximate 10-percent increase over 1950, ac- 
cording to trade estimates. Last year’s out- 
put consisted of approximately 13,300,000 
pairs of leather shoes, 1,100,000 pairs of 
slippers with leather soles and fabric uppers, 
600,000 pairs of leather slippers, and 
1,400,000 pairs of rubber-soled shoes with 
canvas uppers. 

Despite this high rate, output was still 
below the industry’s actual productive ca- 
pacity, in the opinion of the trade. 

Port Elizabeth, the largest shoe-manufac- 
turing center in the Union, accounted for 
more than one-third of the total 1951 pro- 
duction. 

Although official data are not available, 
trade estimates indicate that 1,200,000 pairs 
of shoes were exported last year. Principal 
export markets are the Rhodesias and the 
Belgian Congo; smaller quantities go to East 
African countries. 


Footwear imports were restricted to special 


orthopedic types. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


ARGENTINA SUSPENDS CENSORSHIP 
APPROVAL OF U. S. FILMS 


A total of 252 feature films were released 
in Argentina in 1951, 64 more than the 1950 
low figure of 188 but still considerably below 
the levels of 1949, 1948, and 1947, when from 
350 to 500 films were released. Of the 1951 
releases, 141, or about 56 percent, were 
United States films, 54 were Argentine, 20 
Spanish, 11 French, 8 Italian, 8 British, 5 
German, 2 Mexican, and 1 each were from 
the U. S. S. R., Poland, and Switzerland. 
About 100 more United States features were 
released in 1951 than in 1950, a result of the 
lifting on June 29, 1951, of the ban on im- 
portation of United States films. In the 
latter half of 1951, 117 United States films 
were released, whereas only 24 were released 
during the first half of the year. 

At the close of the year, distributors of 
United States films were faced with a new 
problem—the suspension on December 7, of 
censorship approval of their films by the 
Censorship Board of the Bureau of Public 
Performances. In mid-September 1951, the 
Board temporarily stopped giving clearances, 
but in about 2 weeks procedure became 
normal again. Since December 7, 1951, how- 
ever, the Board has almost completely stopped 
taking action on United States films. For- 
tunately United States distributors had al- 
ready received clearance on enough films 
to maintain their bookings for the next few 
months. Thus, although the industry suf- 
fered no immediate loss, the action served 
to remind them that having films in the 
country is no guaranty that they may be 
shown. 

At the same time that the censorship brake 
was applied to United States films, approval 
of several Soviet films was announced. It 
will be recalled that in August 1950 the 
Bureau of Public Performances prohibited 
exhibition throughout Argentina of films 
distributed by Artkino Pictures and struck 
this firm from the register of authorized 
distributors. 


U. S. Frtm INCREASES IN CANARY ISLANDS 


The estimated number of 35-mm. enter- 
tainment films at present circulating in the 
Canary Islands is 280, as compared with 225 
in March 1951 and 200 in March 1950. Of the 
films currently being distributed in the 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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TRANSPORT, 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade 


Increase in Shipping Rates 
To Port of Lobito 


A 15-percent increase in rates of freight 
shipments from the United States to the port 
of Lobito (Angola) recently went into effect. 
The action appears to have been taken by 
the West African Conference, to which the 
Farrell Line belongs, and is concurred in by 
the Mississippi Shipping Co. which operates 
the Delta Line. Ships of both lines call reg- 
ularly at Lobito. 

The reason given for the increase in rates 
is the congestion which has existed at Lo- 
bito. The difficulty, however, appears to be 
the lack of available quay space for the 
prompt discharge of cargo rather than the 
problem of berthing. The lack of quay 
space in turn is attributed to the inadequate 
rolling stock on the Benguela Railway from 
the port into the Belgian Congo. With the 
imposition of the rate increase at Lobito, a 
decrease was effected simultaneously at the 
Port of Matadi in the Belgian Congo. Dur- 
ing recent months, freight destined for that 
port had been subect to a 30-percent rate in- 
crease, which has now been cut in half as a 
result of the easing of congestion. Inas- 
much as both Matadi and Lobito are ports 
of entry for the Belgian Congo, it is possible 
that these rate changes are intended to sta- 
bilize the traffic to the two ports by fore- 
stalling any tendency to channel the bulk 
of incoming Congo freight through Lobito. 

Although there was speculation about the 
possible extension of the rate increase to out- 
bound traffic, it seems unlikely that recourse 
will be had to this expedient so long as quay 
space presents the only problem. 


Colombo-Plan Aid for 
Bombay State Transport 


The Bombay State Transport Corporation 
is expected to be expanded with an aid of 
$5,000,000 from Canada under the Colombo 
Plan. This was revealed in a news item of 
March 13, 1952. The State Transport Corpo- 
ration, according to this report, will receive 
assistance by way of Canadian equipment 
valued at approximately $5,000,000, which 
will be part of the $15,000,000 gift which 
Canada has offered to India under the Co- 
lombo Plan. This assistance will enable the 
State Transport Corporation to obtain from 
Canada about 1,500 motor vehicles compris- 
ing bus and truck chassis. It is believed that 
the Canadian equipment will initially be sold 
to the Bombay State Transport Corporation 
with its cost being realized by the Govern- 
ment of India in 10 installments. The money 
realized from the sale is to form part of a 
central fund for financing national develop- 
ment projects. 

Road passenger transport in the State of 
Bombay is almost a State monopoly, as 
nearly 70 percent of the passenger trans- 
port on the highways is owned and operated 
by the State Transport Corporation, a semi- 
Official organization. The activities of the 
State Transport Corporation have been con- 
fined more or less to passenger transport, 
but it is understood that it plans to extend 
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its operations to include freight services also. 
Thus the assistance received from Canada 


will serve a twofold purpose: (1) To enable 
the State Transport Corporation to replace 
old and worn-out busses now serving the 
various nationalized routes and augment the 
existing fleet of more than 200 busses, en- 
abling the nationalization of the remaining 
30 percent of the passenger transport, and 
(2). truck chassis received from Canada will 
help launch goods transport services. 

At the end of 1951, the State Transport 
Corporation was operating 729 routes over 
9,000 miles of roads. 


Argentina’s New Postal and 
Telegraphic Rates in Effect 


By Argentina’s Executive Decree No. 5478 
of March 18, 1952, the rates for certain in- 
ternal postal and telegraphic services have 
been increased as of March 25, in order to 
meet operating costs of such services. The 
principal features of the decree are summar- 
ized as follows: 

Ordinary Mail: No change. 

Registered Mail and Special Delivery: 
The registered mail surcharge has been in- 
creased to 1.30 pesos per item. The new sur- 
charge for special delivery is 1.50 pesos. 

Newspapers and Periodicals: (a) Daily 
newspapers of general interest, 5 centavos 
when mailed in single copy, or 5 centavos per 
100 grams or fractions thereof when shipped 
in bulk; (b) periodicals, magazines, and 
other printed matter of general interest, in 
single copy or in bulk, 5 centavos per 100 
grams or fraction thereof; (c) for newspapers 
of general interest in shipments to distrib- 
utors, 5 centavos for each 150 grams or frac- 
tion thereof. 

Insured Mail: (a) The fee for insurance of 
letters of declared value is 2 pesos for each 
100 pesos of value or fraction thereof up to 
1,000 pesos. After 1,000 pesos of declared 
value, the rate increases by 10 pesos per thou- 
sand or fraction thereof. Declared values 
between 5,000 and 10,000 pesos carry a flat 
fee of 80 pesos. 

Parcel Post: Ordinary parcel-post packages 
up to 1 kilogram in weight shall pay 3.50 
pesos, and the rate increases 1 peso per kilo- 
gram or fraction thereof up to a maximum 
of 5 kilograms. Parcel-post packages con- 
taining farm products will be shipped at fees 
approximately one-third of the above. 

Telegrams: Ordinary telegrams within the 
country now pay 30 centavos per word. Tele- 
grams classified “urgent” pay double. Other 
special telegraphic services have increased 
proportionately. 


Australia’s Power 
Expansion Program 


Electric-power stations now under con- 
struction in Australia, apart from the Snowy 
Mountains’ project, will have a total gener- 
ating capacity of 2,400,000 kilowatts and, 
excluding transmission and other associated 
works, will cost approximately A£192,000,000. 
These stations, which are expected to be 
completed in about 5 years, will more than 









double the country’s present generating 
capacity of 2,250,000 kilowatts. 

The country has also planned an addi- 
tional 1,300,000 kilowatts to be constructed 
at a later date. 

Of the present installed capacity, 39.5 per- 
cent is in New South Wales, 28.9 percent in 
Victoria, 10 percent in Queensland, 7.8 per- 
cent in South Australia, 5.1 percent in West- 
ern Australia, and 8.7 percent in Tasmania. 

The total installed generating capacity of 
the Commonwealth increased 7 percent dur- 
ing 1950-51. However, the increase for 
Western Australia, during the same period, 
was 30.8 percent, and for South Australia 
and Victoria, approximately 10.4 percent and 
10.2 percent, respectively. 

Steam-power plants predominate in Aus- 
tralia and comprise 83 percent of the coun- 
try’s installed generating capacity. How- 
ever, by 1956, hydroelectric plants will have 
increased from 12 percent to 18 percent, at 
which time steam plants will comprise 78 
percent. 

The first block of power of 60,000 kilowatts 
from the Snowy Mountains hydroelectric 
project is expected to be in operation by 
1954. 


B. E. A. Announces Plans for 
Wind-Driven Power Plant 


The British Electricity Board (B. E. A.) 
has announced that the consent of the Min- 
ister of Fuel and Power had been received for 
the erection of a wind-driven power gener- 
ator at Mynydd Anelog, Aberdaron, Caernar- 
vonshire. The 100-kw. generator will be 
erected temporarily on a site near St. Albans 
within the next few months and, after a 
series of operational tests, probably will be 
transferred next spring to the permanent site 
on Mynydd Anelog. 

The wind-driven propeller of this gener- 
ator will not be connected by gearing to the 
turbine as is usual in the other windmill 
generators. The two aluminum alloy pro- 
peller blades, sweeping a circle 80 feet in 
diameter are to be of hollow construction 
with air exit outlets at the tips. When the 
propeller rotates, air will be discharged from 
the blade tips by centrifugal force and suc- 
tion thereby created in the 100-foot hollow 
tower on which the propeller is mounted. 
Air will be drawn through apertures in the 
base of this tower and, in its passage up the 
vertical shaft of the tower, will drive the 
turbine. 


National Transport Corporation 
Created in Argentina 


The Argentine Government has created 
within the Ministry of Transport the Na- 
tional Transport Corporation to administer 
and exploit the various State-owned public 
transport enterprises. Mentioned in the 
authorizing decree are the Railways, State 
Airlines, Ministro Pistarini Airport, State 
Merchant Fleet, State River Fleet, National 
Port Authority, Bureau of Motor Transport, 


(Continued on p. 24). 
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First Ethiopian Exhibitions 
Reported Great Success 


The Ethiopian Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition held at Addis Ababa, November 
17—December 2, 1951, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, was 
reported to be a successful event. It repre- 
sented the first collective effort on the part 
of domestic and foreign business houses, pro- 
ducers, and manufacturers located in Ethio- 
pia to promote trade through the exhibition 
technique. Some 150 business concerns and 
social or governmental organizations dis- 
played Ethiopian, Eritrean, American, Italian, 
French, British, German, Netherlands, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and Indian products. The 
business and commercial exhibits consisted 
largely of automotive equipment and sup- 
plies. electrical equipment, road-building 
equipment, furniture, hardware supplies, tex- 
tiles, and miscellaneous manufactured goods 
of foreign origin. The major American prod- 
ucts in evidence were automotive products 
and sewing machines. 

A large agriculture and animal-husbandry 
exhibit was staged by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Among the products on display 
were cereals, oil plants, vegetables, aromatic 
plants, fibers, fruits, and various types of 
flowers. Prizes were awarded for the out- 
standing displays in each agricultural and 
industrial group. Tracts of land were set 
aside and planted with each of these crops, 
so that optimum growing conditions and 
methods could be demonstrated. Competi- 
tions were held in tilling and sowing, and 
prizes were given to the farmers whose teams 
turned in the best performance. There was 
a livestock exhibit which featured prize 
specimens of all types of animals. Modern 
practices in animal husbandry were demon- 
strated with the assistance of the FAO 
Mission in Ethiopia. 

The next Exhibition is reported scheduled 
for 1953. Further data on the 1951 and 1953 
events may be obtained directly from the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, or through the Embassy of 
Ethiopia, 2134 Kalorama Road, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dates of Dornbirn Trade 
Exhibition Corrected 


The correct dates of the Export and Trade 
Exhibition, Dornbirn, Austria, are August 
1-10, 1952, according to informaticn recently 
received from the Austrian Embassy. The 
list of fairs and exhibitions published in this 
section the first week of each month indi- 
cated other dates. 


Chicago International 
Trade Fair Canceled 


Plans for the twice rescheduled Chicago 
International Trade Fair, to have been heldg 


in August 1952, have been canceled, accord- 
ing to information received from fair officials. 
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List of Fairs and Exhibitions 


1952 Dates 
Apr. 24-May 15 
Apr. 26-May 11 
Apr. 26-May 11_.- 
Apr. 26-May 17-- 
Apr. 27-May 6 
May 1 
l 


May 1-7 
May 5-16 

May 6-9 

May 8-22** 
May 8-31 

May 10-30 

May 13-27 

May 15-July 31** 
May 17-25 

May 17-June 2 
May 18-25_- 
May 19-22_. 
May 21-25 

May 23-June 8 
June 1-Aug 31** 
June 2-13 

June 4-14 

June 4-18 

June 4-30** 
June 7-22 

June 8-23 

June 10-30 

June 11-26 

June 14-29 

June 14-29 

June 19-21 


June 29-July 13 Lae 


, aay Mee 
July 4-20.....- 
July 5-19......-. 
July 12-27**_. 
Aug. 1-10** 
Aug. 8-16** 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20. - 
Aug. 21-31 
Aug. 23-Sept. 7 
Aug. 26-Sept. 6** 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
Aug.-Sept.* 
Fall*__ 

Fall* 

Sept.* 

Sept. 2-7-- 
Sept. 2-11 
Sept. 6-14 
Sept. 6-21 
Sept. 6-23 
Sept. 7-12 
Sept. 7-14 
Sept. 7-16. 


Sept. 7-28 

Sept. 8-12 

Sept. 9-13**____- 
Sept. 12-25** 
Sept. 13-28 

Sept. 13-28 

Sept. 13-28 

Sept. 13-29__- 
Sept. 14-23__- 
Sept. 17-Oct. 4 
Sept. 19-29 K 
Sept. 19-Oct. 5** 
Sept. 20-30**__ 
Sept. 25-30 
Sept. 26-Oct. 
Sept. 27-Oct. 
Sept. 27—Oct. 10 


oo 


Sept. 27-Oct. 12**___ 


Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Oct. 2-12__...-.- 
Oct. 4-19___. 
Oct. 14-15. 


Oct. 20-24._.._._- 
Oct. 21-24... 


Oct. 22-Nov. 1.___- 


Oct. 26-Nov. 2 


Nov. 10-30. -.....- 


Event 


Sixteenth International and National Arts and Crafts Fair, Florence, Italy. 
International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 
International Industries Fair, Brussels, Belgium 
Queensland Industries Fair, Brisbane, Australia. 
Heavy Industries Fair (International), Hannover, Germany. 
International Agrarian Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
International Foundry Congress and Show, Atlantic City, N. J. 
. British Industries Fair, London-Birmingham, England. 
Internationa] Lighting Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sixteenth Bologna Fair, Bologna, Italy. 
Wellington Show and Industrial Fair, Wellington, New Zealand. 
International Trade Fair, Valencia, Spain. 
International Electrical Appliances Exhibition, Bologna, Italy. 
World Exhibition of Photography, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
Swedish Industries Fair, Géteborg, Sweden. 
International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 
International Chemical Apparatus Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
Annual Office Machinery and Equipment Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 
Fifth Annual World Trade Fair, San Francisco, Calif. 
Western Trade Fair, Berchem, Belgium. 
Central African Rhodes Certenary Exhibition, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Olympia, London, England, 
Fifth London Fashion Fortnight, London, England. 
International Sea Fair, Taranto, Italy. 
International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 
international Trade Fair, Bordeaux, France. 
International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, England, 
International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 
International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
. Royal Agricultural Show, Nairobi, Kenya. 
. International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 
. Fourth Italian High Fashion Show, Florence, Italy. 
German Handicraft Fair, Munich, Germany. 
Second British Food Fair (International), London, England. 
. International Trade Fair, Luxembourg, Luxembourg. 
Dornbirn Export and Samples Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 
Royal National Agricultural and Industrial Show, Brisbane, Australia. 
. International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 
. International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 
Tenth St. Erik’s Fair (International), Stockholm, Sweden. 
National Radio and Television Exhibition, London, England. 
International Leathergoods Fair, Offenbach am Main, Germany. 
International Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
. Industrial Exhibition, Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 
Radio and Television Show, Brussels, Belgium. 
. Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 
National Radio Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 
The Farmborough Flying Display and Exhibition, Farmborough, England. 
International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
. Washington State-Far East International Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash. 
.. International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 
. International Trade Fair, Bari, Italy. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 
. International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 
- International Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany. 
Textile Fair, Sept. 7-9. 
Household and Hardware Show, Sept. 14-16. 
International Trade Fair, Salonika, Greece. 
Seventh National Instrument Conference and Exhibit, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Seventh National Chemical Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
Seventh International Food and Packaging Exhibition, Parma, Italy. 
Seventh International Trade Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 
Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 
European Machine Tool Exhibition, Hannover, Germany. 
International Machine Tool Exhibition, London, England. 
. Watch and Clock Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
German Industry Show, Berlin, Germany. 
International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 
Frankfurter Book Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, England. 
International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 
International Technics Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 
. International Cotton.and Rayon Exhibition, Busto Arsizio, Italy. 
. Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio. 
International Automobile, Cycle, and Sports Exhibition, Paris, France. 


_...-- International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 


; oh le Regional Display of the Engineering Industries Association, London, Eng- 
and. 
National Metal Exposition (International), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sixty-sixth Annual Dairy Show, London, England. 


....... International Motor Exhibition, London, England. ; 
aii’ International Cycle and Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
SAS: International Radio and Electronics Exhibition, Bombay, India. 


- *Exact dates not yet available. 


**New listings or corrections. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Nov. * 

Nov. 24 
Dee. 1-6 
Dee. 5-7 
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1952 Dates 


Event 
Nov. 15-22... ------- International Cycle and Motorcycle Show, London, England. 
a ae ... Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 24-28 Brewer's Exhibition, London, England. 
Dec. 1-6----- -.----- Twentieth National Power and Mechanical Engineering Exhibition, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Dec. 5-7- I ag All-Industry Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Exhibition and Conference, Miami, 
a. 

Dec. 8-12 Smithfield Show and Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, London, England. 

1953 Dates Event 
Jan. 1-Mar. 31**- . Philippine International Fair, Manila, Philippines. 
Jan, 8-15** . Second Netherlands Packaging Show, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Mar. 19-29 ** .. International Automobile Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
Apr. 16-May 19 . ‘Conquest of the Desert’’ Exhibition, Jerusalem, Israel. 


*Exact dates not yet available. 


**New listings or corrections. 
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100. Portugal—Joao Marques Pinto & Ca. 
Ltda. (manufacturer, exporter), 48 Rua da 
Lameira de Cima, Oporto, wishes to export 
300 cubic meters monthly of Korina and 
Agba plywood (international A/B grade), 40 
cubic meters monthly of Korina veneers, and 
1,000 cubic meters monthly of West African 
logs, f. o. b. Leixées. 

101. Sweden—AB Eda-Fabriken (manu- 
facturer), 7 Gransgatan, Eskilstuna, offers 
on an outright-sale basis about 10,000 
monthly of wall fasteners, patented in the 
United States, for mirrors, hall clocks, book- 
shelves, ceiling-light fittings, towels, and 
clothes. Descriptive leaflet available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

102. Sweden—AB Hultbergs Konservfabrik 
(manufacturer), 52 Regementsgatan, Malm6, 
has available for export 350,000 pounds each 
of canned berries, plums, apples, and pears. 
Set of labels and price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

103. Turkey—Hayri Kececi (importer, ex- 
porter of mohair, wool, skins, and goathair), 
10 Merkez Han Sirkeci, Istanbul, wishes 
to export and seeks agents on a commission 
basis for 300-400 tons of mohair and 500— 
600 tons of wool, 1952 crop. 


Export Opportunities 


104. Bahamas—Bahamas Paper Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of paper bags, insecticide 
papers), P. O. Box 796, Bay Street, Nassau, 
seeks purchase quotations for book match 
covers on which photographs could be 
printed. 

105. British West Indies—The James Milne 
Co. (importer, commission agent, and manu- 
facturer’s representative; agent and dealer 
in real estate), St. George’s, Grenada, is in 
the market for cotton and rayon piece goods, 
including cheap cotton prints, 36 inches wide; 
khaki drills and blue denims, 28 inches wide; 
assorted bale of plain and figured rayon, 36 
inches wide; and all colors of cheap cotton 
broadcloth, 36 inches wide. 

106. Colombia—Manufactura de Productos 
Higiénicos, S. A. (manufacturer of sanitary 
napkins), Aparatado Aéreo No. 665, Medellin, 
invites bids for machinery for the manufac- 
ture of cleansing tissue, toilet tissue, and 
paper napkins. 

107. Germany—F. Blumhofer Nachfolger 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of fruit products), 
23-29 Dagobertstr., Koeln, requests purchase 
quotations for 1,000 kilograms yearly of vola- 
tile oils derived from fresh fruits (oranges, 
lemons, limes, etc.), free from terpene and 
sesquiterpene, packed in tin containers. 

108. Germany—Hans Raum (manufacturer 
of bows for stringed instruments) Eltersdorf 
bei Erlangen, Bavaria, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for horsehair suitable for violin bows. 

109. India—McKenzie Philip (India) Ltd. 
(assembler of radio receiving sets, importer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 18 Fire Brigade Lane, 
New Delhi 1, desires to import equipment and 
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material used in the manufacture of loud- 
speakers and condensers for radios. 

110. Indonesia—San Hein Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importing distributor), 83 Songojudan, Su- 
rabaya, requests purchase quotations for 
wheat flour, packed in 50-pound bags, secure 
against pilferage. 

111. Ireland—E. Fanning and Co. (import- 
ing distributor), Waterford City, is in the 
market for canned fruits, including pears 
and peaches. 

112. Mexico—Comisiones Mexicanas, S. de 
R. L. (manufacturer of incinerators and 
shower doors and bathtub enclosures of 
alumichrome), Aramberri 1850 poniente, 
Apartado Post 678, Monterrey, is urgently in 
need of shower doors and bathtub enclosure 
frames of polished or unpolished aluminum. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Agency Opportunities 


113. Lebanon—J. Fares & Fils (manufac- 
turer’s agent), P. O. Box 14, Zahrieh Street, 
Tripoli, seeks agency for good-quality, solid 
caustic soda, 76 to 77 percent NaOH, packed 
in 50-, 100-, and 300-kilogram drums. 

114. Union of South Africa—Natpha (Pty.) 
Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, and manufacturer 
of first-aid dressings), P. O. Box 6145, Johan- 
nesburg, desires agency for surgical dressings, 
particularly surplus stocks, and wishes to rep- 
resent manufacturer of pharmaceutical 
drugs. 


Foreign Visitors 


1l4a. Australia—Francis G. Irving, repre- 
senting G. Mowling and Son, Pty. Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, and manufac- 
turer), Whitehall Street, Footscray, Victoria; 
Kenworth Rubber Ltd., 181 Lennox Street, 
Richmond, Victoria; and Pastoral and De- 
velopment Pty. Ltd., 368 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, is interested in and requests techni- 
cal information on (1) processing and 
marketing of animal fats and oils; (2) plant 
for and processing of manufactured rubber 
goods; and (3) Brahman cattle breeding and 
pastoral development. Scheduled to arrive 
March 26, 1952, via Honolulu, for a visit of 
2 months. United States address: % New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner, 153 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, New York City, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

115. Australia—Frank Murray, represent- 
ing Hansen Consolidated Industries Ltd. (im- 
porter of timber, plywood, fiberboard, 
machinery; manufacturer of furniture, 
wooden boxes, fiber boxes, machinery), 16 
Punch Street, Balmain, Sydney, N. S. W.; 
Furniture Industries Pty. Ltd.; National En- 
gineers Pty. Ltd.; and National Plywood Com- 
pany Pty. Ltd., is interested in furniture, 
plywood, and woodworking. Scheduled to 
arrive April 19, 1952, via New York, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. United States address: 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Grand Rapids, Tacoma (Wash.), 
Springfield, Oregon, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Louisville, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report available on 
Hansen Consolidated Industries Ltd. which 


is the parent company of the other three 
firms. 


116. Bolivia—Guillermo Nufiez del Prado 
and Gastoén Rojas, representing Del Prado & 
Cia., Ltd. (importer, retailer, and wholesaler 
of building materials, motors, and small ma- 
chinery; exporter of lumber, sulfur, and 
crude rubber), 387 Avenida 16 de Julio, 
Casilla 172, La Paz, desire to establish con- 
nections for the exportation of lumber from 
Bolivia and seek technical information on 
lumber, tannin, and sugar processing. 
Scheduled to arrive May 15, 1952, via New 
York, for a visit of 15 days. United States 
address: % Bolivian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Kalamazoo, 
and New Orleans. 

117. England—E. D. Bello, representing 
Newman’s Slippers Ltd. (exporter and manu- 
facturer of slippers and sandals), Griffin 
Works, Blackburn, Lancashire, is interested 
in promoting sales of slippers and sandals 
on the United States market. Scheduled to 
arrive May 3, 1952, via New York, for a visit 
of a month. In the absence of a United 
States address, correspondence should be di- 
rected to the visitor’s firm in England. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco. 

118. France—Albert Waldmann, represent- 
ing Etablissements Mauchauffée (importer, 
retailer, exporter wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant), 26, rue Bégand, 
Troyes (Aube), wishes to visit manufacturers 
of knitwear. Scheduled to arrive April 25, 
1952, via New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
United States address: % Mr. Berard, 37 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

119. Germany—Otto Reichert, Dipl.-Ing., 
representing Olympia Werke West G. m. b. H. 
(retailer of typewriters and manufacturer 
of portable typewriters and miscellaneous 
office machines), Wilhelmshaven, is _ in- 
terested in visiting machine-tool and office- 
machine factories, obtaining technical in- 
formation while there. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 7, 1952, via New York, for a Visit 
of 5 weeks. United States address: Inter- 
continental Trading Corporation, 90 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Bridgeport (Conn.), Springfield 
(Mass.), Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Rock- 
ford (Ill.), Milwaukee, Detroit, and Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.). 

120. Iragq—Ahmed Hamid El-Nakib, repre- 
senting Ahmed Hamid El-Nakib & Amir Al- 
Kamil (importer of piece goods, exporter of 
dates, commission merchant handling Japa- 
nese textiles and German machinery), Basra, 
seeks sources of industrial and agricultural 
machinery and implements. Firm proposes 
to establish a glass factory in Kuwait for 
which equipment is required. Scheduled to 
arrive May 1, 1952, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. United States address: 
Pepsi Cola, Export Division, 3 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Washington, Chicago, New 
York, and Detroit. . ; 

121. Japan—Toemon Takenaka and Taka- 
shi, Higuchi, representing Takenaka Komu- 
ten Co., Ltd., No. 6, Otemachi 1-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, are interested in intro- 
ducing the firm’s patented Takenaka’s 
Caisson method of building construction to 
universities, architects, engineers, and to 
negotiate with construction firms the licens- 
ing of its patent. Scheduled to arrive early 
in May, via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o Japa- 
nese Government Overseas Agency, Lincoln 
Bldg., 60 East Forty-second Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Boise, Seattle, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Cambridge (Mass.), and 
Washington, D. C. Descriptive documents 
covering method are obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











Country Unit quoted Type of exchange | 
Argentina__..| Peso --| Basic Re Se 
Preferential 
| Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano | Official. cad 
| | Legal free bs ; 
Sf es ; 
Brazil _...| Cruzeiro Se 
Chie.........| Peso Ss JS eee 
| Banking market ee 
| Provisional commercial ® 
| Special commercial 
| Free market (curb) 
Colombia Peso .| Bank of Republic ® 
9 ye 
Costa Rica_..| Colon .| Controlled - .....--- 
Uncontrolled _-_-_- 
Ecuador......| Sucre... -- 3 agg Bank (official) --| 
.. Sa 
Honduras-_-.-_.| Lempira -- Official 
Mexico.......| Peso........| Free..-- 
Nicaragua....| Cordoba_-_._| Official 
| Basic 
Curb 
Pataguay...._| Guarani__.__| Official 
Official 
Free 13_____.. 
ee Sol_. Exchange certificate 
eet ; . 
Salvador -- -_- -. Se Se 
Uruguay.....| Peso........| Controlled ----.---- 
| Commercial free 
Uncontrolled—non trade 
Venezuela....| Bolivar. Controlled - -_ -- 
ae 





LATIN AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, 
with the following exceptions: The peso 
of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 
1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


| Approxi- 
1949 1950 1952 ao 1 Sete 
(annual) (annual) Jan. Rate Cae 1952 
rency 
() | 27.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Mar. 13 
(1) |} 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(‘) 214.04 14.38 | 14.06 0711 Do. 
42.42 | 360.60 60.60 | 60. 60 .0165 | Mar. 4 
4111.50 | © 101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161.50 | *202.00 | 195.00 . 0051 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 7: 18. 72 .0534 | Mar. 31 
31.10 31. 10 31.10 | 31.10 .0322 | Apr. 10 
43. 10 43. 10 43.10 | 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
1485: 60. 10 60.10 | 60.10 . 0166 Do. 
; 7 50. 00 50.00 | 50.00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 | 93. 69 | 116.00 . 0086 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 Loi Me ERY Pe trp | SE ee 
as eee Rae cece 2. 51 2. 51 3984 | Mar. 31 
5. 67 | 5. 67 5. 67 | 5. 67 .1764 | Mar. 27 
7.91 8.77 7.00 6. 90 . 1449 Do. 
13.50 | 913.50) 15.15 | 15.15 .0660 | Api. 7 
17. 63 | 18. 36 17.48 | 17.45 . 0573 Do. 
2.04} "2.02 2. 02 2.02 .4950 | Mar. 31 
1! 8, 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 1156 Do. 
5. 00 5.C0 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Feb. 29 
dae 12 7.00 7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 *7.00 | 7.15 . 1399 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 .1667 | Mar. 31 
9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do. 

; : 33.00 | 32.00 . 0313 Do. 
17.78 | 14. 85 15.27 | 15.28 .0654 | Mar. 20 
18. 46 15. 54 15.32 | 15.40 . 0649 Do. 

2. 50 2. 50 2. 5 2. 50 .4000 | Mar. 31 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 | Apr. 16 
142.45 | 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.39 | 2.94 3401 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | Mar. 31 
3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 
2? Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 
3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 
* Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 
5 Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 
6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 
? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 
§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 
* January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 
1 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 
!t Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dee. 31, 1949. 
12 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
950 


‘3 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

1t Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian curb rate as of Dec. 21, 1951: Nicaraguan 
curb rate as of end of January. 


OXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
gentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
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of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates, viz, Pref- 
erential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), auction 
A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a single rate 
of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at.the official rate. Law No. 1383 of June 12, 
1951, effective Jan. 1, 1952, increased the tax on most 
remittances of funds abroad from 5 percent (Law No. 
156 of Nov. 27, 1947) to 8 percent, making the effective 
rate for such transactions 20.218 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. (The free-market rate, when used fer 
merchandise importations, is currently being main- 
tained by the commercial banks at a ‘‘controlled’’ or 
“banking” rate of 100.20 pesos per dollar, selling (Apr. 
10). For other purposes, the free-market rate is allowed 
to fluctuate according to supply and demand.) 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Author- 
ized remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange fate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling was established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreigr exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate, except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the-new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
Oct. 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying 
rate Is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is 


presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and - 














(Continued from p. 21) 


Expreso Villalong (a motor express agency) 
and “all other enterprises engaged in similar 
activities.” This catch-all phrase presum- 
ably includes, among other entities, Flota 
Argentina Nacional Ultramar (ex-Dodero 
lines) and Transportes de Buenos Aires (ex- 
Buenos Aires Transport Corporation) both 
of which are now operated by the Ministry 
of Transport. 

The new entity will have at its head a 
board of directors with the Minister of 
Transport as chairman. Of the six other 
members, three will be the Under-Secre- 
taries of Transport, and the other three, who 
will serve 2-year terms, are to be appointed 
by the President from nominations sub- 
mitted by the Minister of Transport. They 
are to be chosen from among executives of 
the various transport enterprises and it is 
rumored that first consideration will be given 
to the present heads of Aerolineas Argentinas, 
Flota Mercante, and Belgrano Railroad. 

The new arrangement would appear to be 
more efficient than the former organization 
and may result in better coordination of 
transportation and savings through cen- 
tralized purchasing. However, it confers no 
new powers on the Ministry nor does it in- 
clude participation by persons other than 
those already reporting directly or indirectly 
to the Minister. Several observers have ex- 
pressed the opinion that little real change in 
actual operations will result. 





free-market rates have been suspended. 
are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 
osta Rica.—The controlled rate apnlies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 

Equador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. “Semiessential” imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. 

Nicaragua. Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the eurb rate. Under the present foreign exchange law, 
dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are effected at the basic 
rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semiessential 
goods and some nontrade remittances are effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a surcharge of one 
cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Nonessential 
imports and other nontrade remittances are to be effected 
at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10), 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 195i, together 
with modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be im- 
ported; the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances 
on account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 

Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
spectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw’materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount-te about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos:per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to bé nonessentials or luxuries.. The 
uncontrolled rate is'applied-to nontrade transactions. 


Exchange taxes 
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Export-Control Developments 


{[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


EXPORTS OF SOME.COTTON, WOOL, AND HAIR 
ITEMS DECONTROLLED 


Exporters now may ship certain cotton and 
wool materials and animal-hair items to 
most countries without applying for indi- 
vidual export licenses. 

Individual export licenses will continue 
to be required for shipments to the Iron 
Curtain countries and to Hong Kong and 
Macao. Shipments to other countries may 
be made under “general license GRO,” with- 
out prior application to OIT. 

Easing of the supply situation of these 
commodities has permitted this “decontrol” 
action. 

The decontrolled items are: heavy filter 
cloth, hose and belting duck, colored duck 
and awning material; wool waste, mill waste, 
journal box packing, wool tops, wool yarns; 
new cattle, ox, and calf tail hair, including 
switches; new, raw or dressed horse mane 
and tail hair; and bleached horsehair, horse- 
hair cloth, and horsehair ribbons. (OIT— 
988, April 21, 1952.) 


Exports OF BHC anp Some BHC 
FORMULATIONS DECONTROLLED 


Exporters now may ship BHC (benzene 
hexachloride) and all formulations of BHC 
except those containing 20 percent Or more 
sulfur to most countries without applying 
for individual export licenses. 

Individual export licenses will continue to 
be required for all shipments to the Iron 
Curtain countries and to Hong Kong and 
Macao. Shipments to other countries may 
be made under “general license GRO,” 
without prior application to OIT.. 

To protect sulfur supplies, OIT is continu- 
ing export licensing controls over BHC form- 
ulations containing 20 percent or more 
sulfur. Conditioned sulfur and all sulfur 
formulations for insecticide and fungicide 
purposes are under a 28,000,000-pound export 
quota for the second quarter. 

Decontrol of BHC and BHC formulations 
containing less than 20 percent sulfur has 
been made possible by the improved supply- 
demand situation of BHC. (OIT-—989, April 
22, 1952.) 


More DDT AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT 


A supplementary export quota of 5,000,000 
pounds of DDT (dichlorodipheny] trichloro- 
ethane) has been established for the second 
quarter (April—June). 

This quantity is in addition to the 
5,000,000-pound DDT export quota for the 
second quarter announced on April 7. 

OIT already has licensed the earlier quota 
infull. Though OIT has a substantial num- 
ber of pending applications against the sup- 
plementary quota, additional export license 
applications will be considered until the new 
quota is exhausted. (OIT-990, April 23, 
1952.) 


Export Quotas SET FOR IRON AND STEEL 
Scrap, GLYCERIN, METHYLENE CHLORIDE 


Second-quarter export quotas have been 
established for iron and steel scrap, glycerin, 
and methylene chloride. 

The iron and steel scrap quota has been 
set at 36,000 short tons, including no more 
than 26,500 tons of scrap in open-hearth 
grades. These tonnages will be licensed for 


May 5, 1952 


export only to dispose of distress scrap not 
usable in the United States, or to meet urgent 
needs of areas traditionally and directly de- 
pendent on the United States for their scrap 
supplies. In addition to the 36,000-ton 
quota, OIT is authorized to license 10,500 tons 
of cast-iron scrap in the form of “‘unstripped 
motor blocks” for export to the United 
Kingdom. i 

The second-quarter scrap quota, larger by 
11,000 tons than the first-quarter quota, re- 
flects recent improvement in the supply of 
some grades of scrap. 

The quota covers: No. 1 heavy and No. 2 
melting steel scrap, baled sheet melting scrap, 
borings, shovelings, turnings, iron scrap, and 
used tin cans. 

The second-quarter export quota for crude 
and refined glycerin (100 percent glycerol 
basis) is 800,000 pounds. 

Methylene chloride has been placed un- 
der an export quota of 70,000 pounds for the 
second quarter. Quantitative restriction of 
exports of methylene chloride is designed to 
assure that increasing domestic requirements 


can be met. (OTI 991, Apr. 24, 1952; CEB 
665.) 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Exporters of wet cattle hides now must 
specify the number of light-weight hides 
(under 58 pounds) included in their export- 
license applications. 

This information will enable OIT to keep 
abreast of developments in the market for 
light-weight hides as compared with heavy- 
weight hides. At present, the market situa- 
tion of heavy hides is comparatively easier. 

Beginning May 1, 1952, wet and dry sheep 
and lamb skins; raw goat, kangaroo, kid, and 
wallaby skins; and semi-tanned sheep. lamb, 
goat, and kid skins may be exported to most 
countries under “‘general license GRO,” with- 
out prior application to OIT. Exporters 
will continue to apply to OIT for specific 
export licenses only if shipment is to be 
made to the Iron Curtain countries, Hong 
Kong, or Macao. 

Similar action was taken on buffalo hides 


on April 11, 1952. (OIT 992, Apr. 24, 1952; 
CEB 665.) 


EXPORTERS Must GIVE DETAILS ON END- 
Use OF EXPORTS 


Exporters are required to supply detailed 
information on the end-use of the goods 
covered by their export-license applications. 

This information must be based on the 
United States exporter’s own knowledge of 
his foreign customer’s needs and intentions 
and must be included in the export license 
application (on Form IT-419). This applies 
to exports to all destinations. 

The exporter’s statement on end-use is in 
addition to the end-use statement he is 
required to obtain directly from his foreign 
customer for certain shipments of United 
States goods to areas outside the Western 
Hemisphere. The fact that an exporter has 
obtained such an end-use statement from 
his ultimate consignee or purchaser and 
attached it to his export license application 
does not relieve the exporter of his respon- 
sibility to submit whatever information he 
may have on the end-use of the shipment. 

If the exporter has no information in addi- 
tion or contrary to that submitted by his 
foreign customer, he may state in his license 
application that his customer’s end-use 
statement is true and complete, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. A mere refer- 
ence to his customer’s statement, as “see 
attached consignee (and purchaser) state- 
ment,” is not acceptable. 

In the future, export license applications 
lacking a detailed end-use statement by the 
exporter will be returned without action. 
(OIT-993, April 24, 1952.) 


| 








(Continued from p.‘18) 


INDUSTRIAL-MATERIALS QUOTAS FOR 1952 
INCREASED 


The Direetor of Imports and Exports of 
the Union of South Africa has authorized an 
increase in the preliminary import quotas 
for 1952 for industrial materials, by notice 
No. 418, published in Government Gazette 
No. 4796 and dated February 19, 1952. By 
this notice, letters of authority for the im- 
portation of raw materials, consumable 
stores, and maintenance spares during 1952, 
originally issued to importers at the rate of 
50 percent of respective 1951 import quotas, 
are increased by 50 percent. In other words, 
Union importers of industrial materials are 
authorized by the Government to place or- 
ders for 1952 up to a maximum of 75 percent 


of their respective 1951 imports of the same 
commodities. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODIFIED PURCHASE-TAX ARRANGEMENTS 
ANNOUNCED 


Alterations were made in the purchase-tax 
regulations of the United Kingdom affecting 
goods of the “utility” class other than fur- 
niture, that is, all cloth, clothing, house- 
hold textiles, footwear, and bedding, by a 
resolution of the House of Commons, effec- 
tive March 17,1952. The new arrangements, 
known as the D scheme, removes the dis- 
crimination thet existed in the liability to 
tax of domestic utility goods as opposed to 
imported goods of the same type and quality 
(domestic utility goods were exempt from 
tax or chargeable at reduced rates, whereas 
the same goods if imported were chargeable 
with tax at the regular rates). These cate- 
gories of goods, domestic or imported, now 
are liable to tax on the same basis and at 
identical rates. 

Under the D scheme each class of article 
has a D value or deduction fixed for it, and 
if the wholesale value is at or below that 
figure no tax is payable. If it is above the 
D figure, tax is payable at the existing rates 
of 100 percent, 6624 percent, or 3314 percent, 
but only on the excess of the wholesale value 
above the D figure. The actual amount of 
tax gradually rises asthe value increases. 

Introduction of the D scheme in no way 
affects the existing rules for determining the 
rate of tax to which particular goods are 
liable or their statutory value. Nor does it 
affect any goods except those that were 
known as utility- goods. Such articles as 
young children’s clothing and footwear and 
other goods specifically exempt from pur- 
chase tax for reasons unconnected with the 
utility schemes are not affected by these 
charges and remain wholly exempt. 

Details regarding the articles affected and 
the D value established by statutory order 
for each item are avafiable from the British 
Commonwealth Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
or from the Field Offices of the Department. 


DutTY-FREE LICENSES FOR IMPORTED 
MACHINERY SUSPENDED 


The British Government has issued a no- 
tice suspending until further notice the 
provisions of Section 10 of the Finance Act, 
1932, effective March 11, 1952. Under this 
section, importers were allowed to apply for 
licenses to import certain types of machin- 
ery duty-free on the grounds that similar 
machinery was not for the time being pro- 
curable in the United Kingdom. 
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United States Trade 
With Latin American 
Republics, 1951 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Machinery exports increased more 
than two-fifths to $910,200,000 in 1951, 
and were slightly above 1947 values as 
nearly all the Republics increased: their 
purchases over that high year. Con- 
struction and mining equipment, en- 
gines, turbines and parts, textile ma- 
chinery, and other industrial machinery 

“comprised more than half the machinery 
exports. Radio equipment, refrigera- 
tors and other electric apparatus made 
up an additional fourth of the machinery 
group, and tractors and agricultural im- 
plements most of the remainder. Ex- 
ports of new tractors reached their high- 
est level in 1951 with 31,000 sent to Latin 
America, more than half again the num- 
ber shipped in 1947 and” 1950. Brazil 
was the leading market for construction, 
textile, and electrical machinery and for 
new tractors, and Mexico led in mining 
and power-generating machinery and 
agricultural implements. 

Exports of machinery to six leading 
markets have been as follows in the past 
3 years: 

Millions of dollars 
1949 1950 1951 


Brazil 130.9 131.4 215.1 
Mexico 131.8 144.7 202.7 
Venezuela . 129.8 82.9 107.3 
Cuba . 44.6 54.4 84.6 
Argentina 61.1 72. 7 68. 4 
Colombia. - - | 2 GRE GR 


Exports of automobiles, parts, and ac- 
cessories continued the expansion begun 
in 1950, rising by three-fourths to a peak 
value of $593,300,000. In 1951, however, 
the greatest rise was in shipments of 
passenger cars in contrast to the heavier 
advances in motortrucks in the preceding 
year. Nevertheless, exports of motor- 
trucks increased by about three-fifths in 
quantity and more than two-thirds in 
value from 1950 to 137,000 trucks valued 
at $248,700,000. Shipments of passenger 
cars nearly doubled to 115,000 at $183,- 
800,000 in 1951 and exceeded 1947 ex- 
ports by 22 percent in quantity and 50 
percent in value. Brazil was the largest 
market for both motortrucks and pas- 
senger cars in 1951. 

Values of exports of automobiles, parts, 
and accessories to leading markets were 


as follows: 
Millions of dollars 
1949 1950 1951 


Brazil... .- 62.8 68.7 197.7 
Mexico_. . 80.3 60.6 106.4 
Venezuela 60.2 55.3 59.7 
Cuba__.- . 2.3 41.4 652.3 
Argentina 8.1 12.6 40.5 
Colombia 10.1 39.8 27.7 


Exports of all types of chemicals and 
related products advanced at greatly ac- 
celerated rates in 1951 to a peak value 
of $398,900,000. Medicinal products com- 
prised 36 percent of the chemical group; 
chemical specialties, 27 percent; sodium 
compounds and other industrial chem- 
icals, 18 percent; and pigments, paints 
and varnishes, coal-tar products, and 
fertilizers made up most.of the remain- 
ing 19 percent. The greatest advances 
were in industrial chemicals and chem- 
ical specialties which rose 123 and 57 
percent, respectively. Mexico was the 
main purchaser of chemical specialties, 
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TABLE 4.—Leading U. 8S. Imports From Latin American Republics 


Commodity 


1949 
Total imports !__- 

Coffee. ....- ‘ mee mil. Ib 2, 863 
Petroleum and products__- 

Crude petroleum __ mil. bbl 117 

Gas oil and residual fuel oil : do 5 
Metals and manufacture 

Copper mil. Ib.2 802 

Tin-__- thous. long tons 2 20 

Lead. mil. lb.? 463 
Textile fibers and manufactures 

Wool, unmanufactured mil. Ib.4 138 

Sisal and henequen.- thous. long tons 77 
Cane sugar #4 Ss, mil. lb 6, 401 
Meat products. do 90 
Cocoa and cacao beans do 310 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds, inedible 
Bananas__ mil. bunches 54 


Hides and skins, raw 

Molasses not for human consumption 
Fish, shellfish, and products 
Sodium nitrate 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 


mil. gal 


thous. short tons 


mil. lb 
Other 


1 Imports for consumption. 

2 Metal content. 

3’ Withdrawals from warehouse in the second half of 
the year were larger than entries into this country. 
General imports including imports for immediate con- 


Cuba of fertilizers, and Brazil of all the 
other types. 
Chemical exports to leading markets 
were as follows: 
Millions of dollars 
1949 1950 1961 
Brazil. _- 45.6 43 


-2 96.6 
Mexico 45.9 57.3 81.4 
Argentina 8.8 22.6 43.7 
Cuba__. 0.23 33.3 37.58 
Venezuela 23.8 29.7 34.6 
Colombia ‘ " 17.9 27.4 29.6 


Exports of iron and steel-mill products 
to the Republics advanced substantially 
from low 1950 levels to 1,100,000 short 
tons valued at $208,400,000 despite the 
extremely high demand for steel in do- 
mestic markets. Increases to the area 
represented about two-thirds of the total 
increase in tonnage of United States steel 
exports. Tubular products and fittings 
comprised about one-fourth, and tin 
plate about one-fifth of the exports to 
Latin America. Advanced manufactures 
of iron and steel also rose in 1951. 

Exports of iron and steel-mill products 
(excluding scrap) to principal markets 
were as follows: 

Millions of dollars 
1949 1950 1951 


Mexico __ . 33.9 34.2 42.7 
Venezuela 61.9 18.6 38.7 
Brazil 27.6 15.9 32.5 
Argentina 15.9 14.5 22.8 
Cuba. ....-- : 15.7 13.9 19.5 


Increases in foodstuffs exports in 1951 
were attributed principally to marked 
expansion in wheat and to a smaller ex- 
pansion in lard, wheat flour, dairy prod- 
ucts, and eggs. Expanded wheat exports, 
mainly to Brazil and Chile, occurred be- 
cause crops were poor in Argentina, the 
usual supplier for those countries. Pres- 
ent crop reports indicate that supplies 
from Argentina will be limited in 1952 
also, and that there will be therefore 
continued need for United States wheat. 
It may be noted that exports of one im- 
portant item, milled rice, declined, as 
compared with 1950. 

Exports of textile manufactures in- 
creased moderately in 1951. Most of the 


Quantity Value in millions of dollars 
1951 1951 


1950 July-De-| 1949 1950 


July—De- 

An- | cember An- cember 
nual | at annual nual | at annual 

rate rate 

2, 292. 5 2, 861. 3 3, 308.3 3, 015.3 
2, 323) 2, 556 2,351; 780.21, 046. 1/1, 298. 2 1, 210.1 
294.6; 356.3) 357.7 348. 5 
139 135 135) 279.9' 305.0) 305.2 301.9 
27 25 23 , & | 45.8 42.2 37.4 
297.0 300.2) 339.0 351.2 
752 755 776, 155.3) 149.6) 191.3 206. 7 
15 13 8 38.8 26. 9 35. 7 20.7 
624 179 204 65.5 72.8 33.1 40.3 
147.9 265.6) 333.2 213. 7 
221 123 3 50 94.3) 189.7) 217.5 391.1 
134 125 118 20.4 32.7 49.3 51.8 
6, 413) 5, 901 5, 502} 321.5; 331.1) 311.6 294. 6 
144 230 238 28.7 444 76. 3 79.7 
303 233 226 53.5 83.1 75.3 70.1 
51.2 56. 0 75.0 57.6 
1 49 47 51.4 54.6 53.9 52.2 
16.4 34.9 40.5 35, 2 
252 177 145 15.3 17.2 35.0 29.5 
24.5 30. 7 30. 2 29. 7 
616 726 530 26. 0 22. 3 27.0 25.8 
21 21 22 24.0 24.4 25. 7 26.7 
160.3, 194.4) 229.7 190.7 


sumption and entry into bonded warehouse amounted 
to only 13,000,000 pounds valued at $20,800,000 in July- 
December 1951 at an annual rate. 

4 Clean content. 


rise was in cotton products, as synthetic 
fibers and manufactures remained at 
1950 levels. Cuba and Venezuela were 
the principal markets for textiles. Raw 
cotton exports to the area also increased 
in 1951, with Chile and Colombia the 
principal markets. 


Imports 


A growing proportion of the value of 
our imports from Latin America in 
recent years has been concentrated in 
one commodity—coffee. In 1951, coffee 
represented 39 percent of total imports, 
as compared with 28 percent in 1947. 
Cane sugar has dropped the most in 
dollar importance, from 19 percent of the 
total in 1947 to 9 percent in 1951. Other 
large imports in 1951 were petroleum, 
metals, and textile fibers, each constitut- 
ing about one-tenth of the trade. 

Imports of many leading commodities 
including coffee, crude petroleum, cop- 
per, wool, sisal and henequen, sodium 
nitrate, and meat, reached peak values 
in 1951 although in quantity only meat 
exceeded previous highs. 

Coffee rose one-tenth in quantity to 
2,556,000,000 pounds and one-fourth in 
value to $1,298,200,000 from 1950. The 
volume of coffee fell 10 percent short of 
the high reached in 1949, but the value 
was at a peak. The average unit value 
of coffee imports has increased from 27 
cents per pound in 1949 and 45 cents in 
1950 to 51 cents in 1951. Brazil and 
Colombia supplied four-fifths of the 
shipments, and Central American Re- 
publics supplied most of the remainder. 
The following table shows the value and 
quantity of imports from those sources: 


Millions of dollars” 
"1949 1950 19651 


Brazil . 428.8 566.8 719.9 
Colombia 203.5 266.7 310.6 
Central America . 85.1 125.7 155.3 


Millions of pounds 


Brazil___... _ 1,689 1,260 1,455 
Colombia. ___- : ¥ 655 537 560 
Central America__. Z 305 330 =—s_« 319 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TaBLe 5.—Merchandise Trade of the U. 8S. With Latin American Republics, by Country 


[Value in millions of dollars] 





Exports, including reexports ! 


Country 


General imports 





1951 1951 


| July- | 














Fr | C fr July- 
1949 | 1950 | | Decem- | 1%9 | 1950 nell 
Annual) ber at Annual) ber at 
} annual | annual 
| rate | | | rate 
Total, including “special category”’ ! 2, 721.1 |2,719.9 |3, 744.0 3, 874.1 |2,301.0 |2,909.8 |3, 346.7 2, 951. 2 
Total, excluding ‘special category”’ !___|2, 629.6 |2, 626.7 |3, 608.6 3, 713. 1 See 3 

Mexico 453.7 §12.0 | 711.4 741.6 243.5 315.4 | 325. 8 303. 8 
Central America 256. 9 254. 5 222. 7 223.7 139.0 | 178.7 | 212.5 | 127.0 
Costa Rica 26. 2 26.6 31.6 33. 3 22.4) 24.6) 28.1 21.1 
Guatemala 43.7 43.0 47.3 44.2} 43.3) 63.7) 64.4} 52.2 
Honduras 32.6 23.4 33.9 35.8 15.2 | 20.2 23.6 | 21.0 
Nicaragua 14.8 18.3 21.3 | 21.6 | 6.7 | 19.5 | 20.7 | 7.9 
Panama, Republic of 114.8 111.0 46. 6 48.0 11.2 | 9.7 11.9 | 12.4 

El Salvador --- 24.8 | 32.1 42.0 40.8 | 40.2] 51.0] 63.7 | 12.4 
Caribbean area ; 434.7 522. 5 616. 5 592.0 | 431.7 467.4 | 499.7 | 466. 4 
Cuba. 374. 5 456.2 | 539.8 | 513.3 | 387.5 406. 4 | 418.0 | 388. 6 
Dominican Republic 36.9| 41.2| 48.5 50.5| 24.4| 37.9] 49.1} 46.8 
Haiti 23.3 25.1 | 28.2 2.2] 19.8) 2.1/ 32.6 |. 31.0 
South America 1, 484. 2 |1, 337.8 |2, 058.0 2,155.9 |1, 486.8 1,948.3 |2, 308.7 | 2, 054. 0 
Argentina 123.6 142.0 233. 4 247.2 | 97.5 206.1 | 219.6 104.0 
Bolivia . ‘ 34.5 19.8 39.9 37.2 | 48.5 35.0 | 51.1 | 40.1 
Brazil... 364. 5 343. 1 699. 4 817.7 | 551.8 | 715.3 | 910.1 | 2. 2 
Chile 138.4} 70.2 | 165.9 169.2 | 152.5 | 159.7 | 203.2 | 182.5 
Colombia. - 167.5 229. 1 226. 2 218.0 | 241.5 | 313.2 362.1 398. 2 
Ecuador scenic 31.0 27.9 34.8 35.8 17.1 | 34.4] 35.7 | 37.2 
Paraguay 7.5 3.0 4.3 4.3 5.7 | 6.2 | 7.0 5.9 
Peru : 81.8 71.0 114.7 | 120. 3 | 40. 2 | 48.8 | 60.7 | 58. 6 
Uruguay ; E 33.3 39.4 83.5 78.8 54.0 | 106.1) 135.1 | 29. 2 
Venezuela 502. 1 392. 3 455.8 | 427.6 278. 1 323. 6 323. 9 | 316.1 

1 Country data exclude “‘special-category”’ exports as indicated in note on p. 3. 


The value of imports of crude petro- 
leum of $305,200,000 was about the same 
as in the preceding year, as a slight rise 
in unit value offset a small drop in quan- 
tity. Gas oil and residual fuel oil im- 
ports also declined moderately to $42,- 
200,000. These imports were mainly 
from Venezuela. 

Imports of metals and manufactures 
increased about 13 percent to $339,000,- 
000, although strong world-wide demand 
and differentials between prices in the 
United States and those in world mar- 
kets tended to limit imports of some 
metals. . Copper, representing about 56 
percent of the metals group, showed little 
change in quantity but increased 28 
percent in value to $191,300,000. Im- 
ports from Chile, the principal source of 
copper, amounted to 556,000,000 pounds 
and $143,600,000. Tin imports, mainly 
from Bolivia dropped 12 percent in quan- 
tity to 13,300 long tons, but rose 33 per- 
cent in value to $35,700,000. Most of the 
tin was imported in the early part of the 
year. After the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation tin contract with Bolivia ex- 
pired May 31, 1951, tin imports declined 
sharply. In August a short-term con- 
tract running to October 4 was arranged, 
and tin imports temporarily =xpanded 
during that period. Lead, mainly from 
Mexico and Peru, declined 71 percent in 
quantity to 179,000,000 pounds, and 55 
percent in value to $33,100,000. Zinc, 
mostly from Mexico, declined 17 percent 
in quantity to 297,000,000 pounds but ex- 
panded 24 percent in value to $22,400,000. 
Iron ore, principally from Chile, Brazil, 
and Venezuela, increased 31 percent in 
quantity to 4,600,000 long tons and 81 
percent in value to $21,900,000. 

Imports of unmanufactured wool de- 
clined 45 percent in quantity to 123,000, 
000 pounds, but were 15 percent more in 
value than in 1950 or $217,500,000. The 
average unit value of unmanufactured 
wool from the Republics rose from $0.86 
per pound in 1950 to $1.77 in 1951. In 
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the second quarter of 1951 a high of 
$2.03 per pound was reached. Resist- 
ance to this high-price level resulted in 
drastic cuts in purchases, and imports 
declined 75 percent from the first to the 
second half of the year. Uruguay, fur- 
nishing 58,000,000 pounds and Argentina, 
furnishing 50,000,000 pounds, were the 
main suppliers of the area. 

Among other textile fibers, sisal im- 
ports from Brazil and Haiti increased, 
but henequen imports from Mexico de- 
clined. 

Cane-sugar imports, almost entirely 
from Cuba, decreased 8 percent in quan- 
tity to 5,901,000,000 pounds and 6 per- 
cent in value to $311,600,000. Smaller 
sugar imports from Cuba reflected lower 
domestic demand. Also, the Philippine 
sugar quota deficit filled from Cuban 
sources was not as large as in the pre- 
ceding year. Sugar imports may be 
slightly less this year, since the initial 
1952 quota for sugar from Cuba is about 
one-tenth smaller than the original 
quota in 1951. 

Among other leading imports, meat 
products increased nearly three-fifths in 
quantity to 230,000,000 pounds and 72 
percent in value to $76,300,000. Inedible 
molasses declined 30 percent in quantity 
to 177,000,000 gallons but doubled in 
value to $35,000,000 and vegetable oils 
and oilseeds rose one-third to $75,000,000, 
with castor-oil imports accounting for 
most of the rise. 


Trade by Country 


Trade with six Republics—Mexico, 
Brazil, Cuba, Venezuela, Argentina, and 
Colombia—comprised four-fifths of 
United States exports to the area and 
three-fourths of the imports. Mexico 
and Brazil were the leading export mar- 
kets and Brazil was, by far, the principal 
import source. 

Trade with Mexico was at a peak in 
1951; exports increased 39 percent from 


1950 to $711,400,000 and imports rose 3 
percent to $325,800,000. Among leading 
commodities there were substantially 
greater exports of automobiles, industrial 
machinery, chemicals, iron and steel-mill 
products, and corn; moderate increases 
in electrical machinery, tractors, petro- 
leum products, iron and steel advanced 
manufactures, and agricultural machin- 
ery; but some decline in wheat. Imports 
of meat products, negligible in 1950, 
umounted to 51,000,000 pounds valued 
at $19,100,000 following the amendment 
of United States meat inspection regula- 
tions, effective December 30, 1950, to 
allow imports of Mexican canned or 
processed beef. Among other leading 
commodities imports of coffee and copper 
also increased substantially, while those 
of tomatoes, crude petroleum, and zinc 
rose moderately, and imports of shrimp 
remained about the same as in 1950. 
Partly offsetting the increase, however, 
were declines of $36,200,000 in imports of 
lead and of lesser magnitude in henequen 
and sawmill products. 

Exports to Brazil more than doubled 
the 1950 total, rising to a peak of $699,- 
400,000. Shipments of motortrucks, 
passenger cars and automobile parts and 
accessories as a group nearly tripled in 
value reaching $197,700,000. Sodium 
compounds, medicinals, chemical special- 
ties, industrial machinery, electrical ma- 
chinery, iron and steel-mill products, 
petroleum products and wheat also in- 
creased substantially. Within these 
groups textile machinery, radio appara- 
tus, refrigerators, and tin plate showed 
particularly marked gains. Imports 
from Brazil advanced 27 percent to a 
record value of $919,100,000 with coffee 
accounting for most of the rise. Also 
there were larger imports of sisal and 
castor oil. Imports of carnauba wax and 
cacao, however, were slightly smaller 
than in 1950. 

Exports to Cuba rose 18 percent to 
$539,800,000, the highest value on record. 
There were large increases in shipments 
of industrial machinery and automobiles, 
and also moderate increases in lard, 
paper, iron and steel-mill products, elec- 
trical machinery, and chemicals. Ex- 
ports of milled rice declined moderately 
from the record 1950 level as rice pro- 
duction in Cuba increased in 1951. Im- 
ports from Cuba advanced slightly to 
$418,000,000. The smaller imports of 
sugar were counterbalanced by the in- 
creased value of inedible molasses and 
copper imports and by larger quantity 
and value imports of manganese ore. 

Exports to Venezuela, at $455,800,000, 
were 16 percent more than in 1950. The 
largest dollar increases were in ship- 
ments of tubular products and fittings 
and other iron and steel-mill products 
and in industrial machinery; smaller in- 
creases were shown by chemicals, motor- 
trucks, paper, and grains; little change 
from 1950 occurred in dried milk and 
textile exports. Imports were valued at 
$323,900,000, about the same as in 1950. 
Iron ore, coffee, and sisal inereases offset 
declines in crude petroleum and gas-oil 
imports. 

Exports to Argentina, amounting to 
$233,400,000 were nearly two-thirds 
greater than in 1950. Chemicals, pas- 
senger cars, coal, and tin plate exports 
rose substantially; tractors, electrical 
machinery, and petroleum products in- 
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creased moderately. However, there 
were no exports of Diesel locomotives in 
1951, as there had been in the preceding 
2 years, and other types of industrial 
machinery decreased also. Imports from 
Argentina showed an increase of 7 per- 
cent to a peak value of $219,600,000. De- 
clines in imports of unmanufactured 
wool were more than offset by increases 
in imports of quebracho tanning extract, 
canned beef, and wool tops. 

Of exports to leading countries, only 
those to Colombia failed to increase in 
1951. However, exports of $226,200,000 
were second only to the peak rate of 
$229,100,000 in 1950. Of the leading ex- 
ports to the country, increases in indus- 
trial machinery and chemicals were more 
than counterbalanced by declines in pas- 
senger cars and motortrucks. Exports of 
raw cotton, iron and steel-mill products, 
and electrical machinery showed little 
change. Imports of $362,100,000 were 16 
percent more than in the preceding year. 
Coffee, the principal commodity, in- 
creased $44,000,000 in value to $310,600,- 
000, and crude petroleum increased $2,- 
800,000 to $39,900,000. 
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Canary Islands, about 43 percent are of 
United States origin (31 percent in March 
1951), 21 percent are Mexican, 18 percent 
Spanish, and 18 percent come from other 
countries. Although the number of films 
has increased, there are still not enough films 
to fill the demand and many in circulation 
are old and have been exhibited in the 
Islands many times. 

The number of United States films in- 
creased from 70 in March 1951 to 120 in March 
1952. It is hoped that this number will be 
further increased and that new films will be 
released to replace some of the older ones, 
for which there is now virtually no demand. 
United States and Mexican films continue to 
be the most successful, especially musical 
films. Color films, when available, are ex- 
tremely popular. 

One new theater was opened during the 
past year, bringing the number of theaters 
now in operation in the Canary Islands to 
105 with a total seating capacity of 49,344. 


CENSORSHIP IN GERMANY 


A total of 494 feature films, 69 short fea- 
tures, 370 documentaries, 230 advertising 
films, 123 trailers, and 23 films of 16-mm. 
were approved by the West German Censor- 
ship Board in 1951. Of the 494 feature films 
approved, 216 were United States productions, 
110 were German (67 new films and 43 re- 
issues), 40 French, 31 Italian, 29 British, 26 
Austrian (21 new films and 5 reissues), 17 
Swedish, 6 Hungarian, 4 Spanish, 4 Argentine, 
4 Danish, 4 Swiss, 2 Mexican, and 1 Czecho- 
slovak. 

The Voluntary Self Censorship Board lo- 
cated in Wiesbaden continues to censor all 
films shown in Germany. In August 1951, 
the working committee was increased from 
six to eight members. These eight members 
consist of four representatives of the film 
economy, and one representative each of the 
Federal Government; the State Governments, 
in rotation; the churches, in rotation; and 
the youth organizations. The Board refused 
approval for 10 feature films in 1951, 
including 4 German pictures and 6 foreign 
features. 

The present membership of the Association 
of German Film Producers consists of 68 fea- 
ture-film producers and 17 producers of doc- 
umentary films. There are 30 studios with a 
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total of 36 stages. Twenty-two German fea- 
ture films were completed during the fourth 
quarter of 1951. 


MOTION PICTURES IN SWEDEN 


A total of 393 feature films were approved 
by the Swedish Censorship Board in 1951, 
compared with 367 films approved in 1950. 
Of the features approved in 1951, 166 were 
approved for exhibition to children and 227 
were approved for adults only, compared with 
131 for children and 236 for adults in 1950. 
The Board rejected 14 features during 1951, 
13 of which were United States films and 
1 British. The principal reasons for reject- 
ing the films were that they portrayed mur- 
der, gangster life, or other brutality. 

Of the features approved in 1951, 225, or 
about 57 percent were of United States 
origin, 61 were British (compared with 33 in 
1950), 31 Swedish, 19 Soviet, 18 French, 8 
German, 8 Italian, 8 Czechoslovak, 6 Aus- 
trian, 5 Danish, 2 Rumanian, 1 Swiss, and 1 
Hungarian. No statistics are available on 
Swedish production of feature films other 
than those showing the number of Swedish 
films released in first-run theaters in Stock- 
holm, which averages about 30 a year. 

According to the statistics compiled by the 
Film Owners’ Control Association, the num- 
ber of motion-picture theaters in Sweden 
increased by 6 during 1951, or from 2,577 at 
the end of 1950 to 2,583 at the end of 1951. 


Radio & Television 


U. S. Is MINor SUPPLIER OF PORTUGAL’S 
RaDIO RECEIVERS 


The annual tax on radio receivers in Portu- 
gal (approximately US$3.50) continued to 
discourage their purchase. However, reduc- 
tion in electric-power rates put into effect 
during 1951 in the Lisbon area and in an area 
south of the Tagus River, appears somewhat 
to have offset this tax. Registrations in- 
creased from 220,000 radio receivers in March 
1950 to 254,107 in June 1951, and to 310,000 
in February 1952, according to Official 
statistics. 

The only firm in Portugal that attempted 
mass assembly of radio receivers abandoned 
the project in 1950. The company did not, 
as planned, bring out a new model in 1951, 
nor is it expected that they will do so for at 
least several months. 

Imports af radio sets totaled 54,687 re- 
ceivers in 1951 compared with 36,056 receivers 
in 1950. 

Before the war, and for a period afterward, 
the United States was the principal supplier 
of radio sets, furnishing 60 percent of the 
total in 1947. After import restrictions were 
imposed on imports from the dollar areas in 
1948, imports from the United States fell off 
to 1,792 sets in 1951, which represented only 
some 3 percent of the total. 

The main supplier in 1951 was the Nether- 
lands, furnishing 29,258 sets, Germany was 
second place, with 7,740 sets. 


Tobaceo 


URUGUAY’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
INCREASE 


An improvement was noted in the culti- 
vation of leaf tobacco in Uruguay in 1951. 
Despite the fact that the planted area was 
smaller than in 1950, a 12-percent increase 
over 1950 production was registered. The 
average yield per hectare (1 hectare—2.471 
acres) “tr 1,395 kilograms, was the highest 
in 5 years. 

Local production of cigarettes continued 
upward and the highest figure ever regis- 
tered—1,581,000,000 units—was reached dur- 
ing 1951. Local factories supplied 96.5 per- 
cent of the total cigarettes consumed in the 
country; and imports, the remaining 3.5 per- 
cent. Some decreases were noted in the local 
production of Cuban- and other-type cigars 
and manufactured tobacco. Of a total of 
27,430 Cuban-type cigars consumed, 81.7 per- 


cent was locally made. Local factories pro- 
vided 94.3 percent of cigars of other types 
consumed. 

Some changes were observed in the internal 
consumption of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, the most important being a decrease 
of 84.2 percent in Cuban-type cigars. Slight 
decreases were also noted in cigars of other 
types and in hebra (loose tobacco) consump- 
tion; cigarettes showed, as in previous years, 
a slight increase. 

An increase of 9.8 percent was registered in 
1951 in the importation of unmanufactured 
tobacco as compared with 1950. Brazil con- 
tinued to be the principal supplier of leaf 
tobacco, although on a smaller scale than 
during former years. Although marked in- 
creases were observed in the amount coming 
from the United States and Cuba, decreases 
were registered in imports from Paraguay and 
the Dominican Republic, as a result of diffi- 
culties in obtaining necessary exchange for 
shipments from these two countries. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into Uruguay in 
1951 amounted to 4,613,352 kilograms, of 
which 50.7 percent came from Brazil, 28 per- 
cent from the United States, and almost 10 
percent from Cuba. The remainder came 
from other countries. Imports of leaf to- 
bacco in 1950 totaled 4,200,880 kilograms. 

Imports of cigarettes in 1951 totaled 91,558 
kilograms, of which the United States sup- 
plied 74 percent and England almost 26 per- 
cent. Imports in 1950 were 84,027 kilograms. 

Imports of cigars totaled 7,991 kilograms, 
of which Italy supplied 46 percent; Jamaica, 
20 percent; Argentina, 8.6 percent, United 
States, 7.38 percent; and Cuba, 6.52 percent. 
The remainder came from Brazil and England. 
Imports of cigars in 1950 amounted to 1,576 
kilograms. 

Native leaf tobacco is not exported from 
Uruguay, but Paraguayan leaf tobacco ex- 
customs warehouses is reexported regularly 
from Montevideo. Reexports in 1951 totaled 
63,981 kilograms, of which 49,365 kilograms 
went to Belgium and 14,616 kilograms to 
Gibraltar. 

Neither official statistics nor trade data 
are available on present stocks of leaf tobacco. 
However, local manufacturers of tobacco 
products customarily keep adequate supplies 
of leaf tobacco on hand. 


TURKEY’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of tobacco in Turkey in 1951 
is estimated at 82,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 84,945 tons in 1950. 

Preliminary foreign-trade statistics show 
tobacco-leaf exports for 1951 at about 56,191 
metric tons valued at roughly T£187,090,000 
(T£1=$0.357 United States currency). De- 
tailed figures for November and December 
1951 are not yet available. In addition, the 
export of scrap and broken leaf probably 
amounted to from 2,500 to 3,000 tons, valued 
up to T£500,000. Exports of cigarettes in the 
first 10 months of 1951 amounted to 9 tons, 
valued at T£75,123. 

Leaf-tobacco exports for 1951 were the 
second highest on record, in both tonnage 
and value, exceeded only by the exceptionally 
large marketings during 1949 of 77,625 tons, 
valued at T£258,988,000, as a consequence of 
the opening of the German market in that 
year, which took about 20,000 tons at 
T£57,131,000. 

However, for the second consecutive year, 
tobacco has been replaced by cotton as Tur- 
key’s leading export value crop. Although 
the export tonnage of each commodity during 
1951 was practically the same—56,000 tons— 
the value of the cotton exports was reported 
about T£28,800,000 greater. 

United States purchases accounted for 56 
percent of the 1951 leaf exports, totaling 
about 31,635 tons valued at T£114,998,400. 
Western Germany took 4,400 tons; Egypt, 
3,600; and France, 3,000. Austria, Belgium, 
England, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Soviet 
Russia, and Yugoslavia each took quantities 
in excess of 1,000 tons. Turkish tobacco in 
varying quantities went to upward of 30 
countries during the year. 
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